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The individuality of the book explains in a condensed 

orm: 

I. The various bones of the skull. 

Il. The important parts of the brain. 

III. The temperaments, so that the characteristics of 
each child may be easily detected. 

IV. An original way of arranging the faculties as 
they develop in childhood. 

V. The location of the organs, not only as they 
appear in the head, but in the brain. 

VI. The physiognomical sign of each of the faculties, 
which has not been given in any previous work ina con- 
secutive manner, or on any phrenological plan. 

VII. Each chapter is divided into two sections,—(a) 
contains a short explanation for teachers; and (6) for the 
children themselves. 

VIII. There will be found a German equivalent appro- 
priate for each English term; also the name of the dis- 
coverer is attached to the description of each faculty. 

IX. It is intended as a stepping-stone for students 
who will find crumbs of knowledge presented in a new 
form. 

X. The seven groups of faculties are rearranged to 
suit the comprehension of children ; and lastly, the book 
contains a glossary of anatomical terms which will prove 
of great help to the student. 

The chapters are fully illustrated, and contain repro- 
ductions of new petagrense of children, skulls, and the 
human brain, most of which have been personally ex- 
amined by the writer. The work possesses a wide outlook, 
not only in America but in England, where there are 
many who are interested in the subject. 

The book also contains an original chart, which can be 
used, if desired, by experts and teachers who understand 
the subject. 
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A REPLY. 


O Voice from over the Sea! 
It gladdens our hearts to hear, 
From the far-off coast of the Mother- 
land, 
A word so true and clear. 


O Hands from over the Sea! 
We reach for your friendly clasp; 
As the Poet sings, his message rings 
With the faith of a brotherly grasp. 


O Flag from over the Sea! 
We are strong to face our foes, 
If we twine with our Star-Spangled 
Banner 
Your Shamrock and Thistle and Rose. 


O God of the land and the sea! 

Give Peace in our time, we pray:— 
“Lest we forget,” O keep us yet 

Close to Thy heart to-day. 

April, 1898. Marie CONARROE VINTON. 


LAZARUS. 


The light which I have followed all this 
way 

Out of the darkness grows into a face; 

Thy face, dear friend, whom I so long 
have known. 

Have we not wandered with twined arms, 
and walked 

Through evening fields together? And 
those lips, 

That I have kissed so oft, did they pro- 
nounce 

That dreadfu! whisper, “Lazarus, arise?” 

For, as it came in darkness, I was ’ware 

Of countenances terrible, that gazed 

Each on the other in drear impotence, 

As I with sighs arose eluding them. 

U face that seemest made to weep and 
smile 

With us, and hands ali rough with com- 
mon tasks! 

Is this indeed Thy sun to which Thou 
hast 

Recalled me, and are these Thy fields, 
which grow 

Slowly from grey to green before my 
eyes? 

I felt Thee irresistible in the grave. 

Forgive me that I talked so lightly, and 
went 

So unconcerned beside Thee in old days. 

How is it Thou canst care to come and go 

With such as me, and walk and work 
with us— 





Thou at whose whisper Death idled and 
grieved, 

And knew the voice at which creation 
shone 

Suddenly? Yet was I so near to peace; 

And I eame back to life remorsefully, 

When the sea murmured again, and fields 
appeared. 

But how should I complain? Unto what 
end 

I am recalled I know not; but if Thou 

Art here content to-be, then why not I? 

From “Poems” by Stephen Phillips. John 

Lane, publisher. 


GOSSAMER THREADS. 
(On a Scotch Moor.) 


When fairies dance on the moor by 
night— 
(Golden hair in the heather)— 
Stray silken threads from their dainty 
heads 
May haply cling to the flowering ling 
Or the pink and purple heather. 
(Mine eyes are blind in the mystic light, 
But none the less ’tis a winsome sight.) 


When morning breaks and the fairies 
flee— 

(Gossamer threads in the heather)— 
The moorland shines with glist’ning lines, 
Like harps new-strung with gold, and 

slung 

On the pink and purple heather. 
(Gossamer threads are all I see, 

But none the less are they harps for me.) 


And when the wind breathes, far and 
near— 
(4#olian harps in the heather)— 
Sweet music rings from the tiny strings, 
And wild and free is the harmony 
Thro’ the pink and purple heather. 
(Never a note may reach mine ear, 
But none the less is it sweet to hear.) 
Pall Mall Magazine. 


FAIRY GOLD. 
May—that’s the month for gold! 
The fields hold out their gowns of green 
Till the sun coins his yellow sheen, 
And fills them full as they can hold 
With fairy gold. 
Spectator. Evan T. KEENE. 
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From The Nuova Antologia. 
THE DEVIL’S ISLE. 
REMINISCENCES OF AN ITALIAN POLIT- 
ICAL CONVICT. 


Apropos of the Ile du Diable in French 
Guiana, South America, of which we 
have heard so much during the last few 
months as the place of detention of 
Captain Dreyfus, it seems not uninter- 
esting to recall the fact that an Italian 
yet livmg passed several years there— 
as a political convict during the reign of 
Napoleon III. 

This survivor of Cajenna, Tibaldi by 
name, an old republican and friend both 
of Mazzini and Garibaldi, resides at 
Rome and is now seventy-three years 
old. Born at Piacenza, he enlisted, at 
the age of twenty-two, in the university- 
battalion, and after having taken part 
in the affairs of Cornuda, Treviso and 
Vicenza (where he distinguished him- 
self, was wounded, and received the 
grade of captain) he was present at the 
defence of Rome. 

After the fall of the Roman republic, 
he removed, in 1850, to Paris, and 
learned the business of an optician, at 
which he earned for some years a com- 
fortable livelihood. But he was still in- 
volved in the political intrigyes both of 
the French who desired to ruin Napo- 
leon after the coup detat and of the 
Italians who were seeking to compass 
the unity of Italy—and his liberty was 
very soon compromised. 

In the month of June, 1857, he was 
arrested at his lodging on an accusation 
of having “conspired against the safety 
of the state and the life of the emperor.” 
Tibaldi denied the charge, but the pre- 
fect of police proceeded to exhibit more 
than forty letters directed to him from 
yermany, England and Italy; and, on 
the basis of this correspondence, and in 
spite of an able defense by the advocates 
Desmaret and Floquet, Tibaldi was con- 
demned, on August 4th, by the Court of 
Assizes of the Seine, to transportation, 
along with Mazzini, Ledru-Rollin, Cam- 
panella and Mazzarenti. These last 
were all contumacious. 

In February, 1858, he was taken, with 
hands and feet manacled, from Mazas 


to Brest, and shipped on board the frig- 
ate Adour, bound for parts unknown. 
He was put in the hold of the vessel, 
along with sundry common criminals, in 
a recess which was divided from the 
main space by chains, and guarded by 
sailors armed with cutlasses. After a 
horrible voyage of about two months, 
whose privations youth (he was then 
thirty-three) and a vigorous constitution 
enabled him to support, Tibaldi learned 
that their destination was Guiana. 

On the 15th of June a sailor informed 
the convicts that the Adour was in the 
archipelago of Salvezza, and Tibaldi got 
permission to go on deck, where he was 
agreeably surprised by the view of two 
or three islands covered with luxuriant 
vegetation, and presenting quite an 
attractive aspect. The illusion was soon 
dispelled, for when they disembarked 
shortly after on the Ile du Roi, they 
found that the houses whose general 
look had been so aliuring were all pris- 
ons, with walls thick enough to stifle the 
loudest imprecations of the convicts, and 
the picturesque and smiling village was 
nothing more nor less than a penal set- 
tlement. 

Tibaldi was thrust into a reeking cell 
where he remained for a few days, after 
which he was transferred to the Ile du 
Diable, the special destination of polit- 
ical convicts. The following is the Ital- 
ian’s description of the island':— 

“The impression which it made upon 
me was very different from that of the 
island I had just left. Naked rocks; no 
verdure to relieve the eye; a few old 
skeletons of trees with dry and leafless 
boughs; here and there a wretched hut; 
on every side a miserable waste, 
parched by a burning sun. The name of 
the island is the most appropriate pos- 
sible. It is about one thousand metres 
long by four hundred broad, and a small 
square space of a hundred metres or so 
is assigned to each convict to cultivate, 
and build himself a hut upon. But the 
soil is bad and all but barren. A low, 
rocky ridge where tillage is absolutely 
impossible runs the whole length of the 


1 Da Roma « Cajenna. Rome Stabilimento 
Tipographico Italiano. 1888. 
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island, and thus it comes to pass that 
the convict’s ability to till the ground 
depends on the position of his conces- 
sion.” 

Aided by the other political outcasts, 
Tibaldi managed to construct a one- 
story cabin, with a thatched roof and 
an earthen floor; one aperture for a door 
and one for a window. The furniture 
consisted of a camp-bed without a mat- 
tress or even so much as a truss of 
straw, a coverlet of woven straw, a rick- 
ety table, and two big stones, by way 
of seats. Tibaldi messed with the 
eleven other convicts, who took turns in 
bringing up, each morning, the provis- 
ions taken over, in a boat, from the Ile 
du Roi. The food furnished them was 
of the meanest description, augmented, 
however, by the contributions of differ- 
ent members of the community, and 
slightly improved by the pains bestowed 
on its preparation by the successive 
cooks. One would bring a few vege- 
tables from his garden-patch, another a 
fish, caught on the beach, and now and 
again it was possible to snare a bird. 


Il. 


In the first days of Tibaldi’s residence 
on the island the convicts all slept in a 
common dormitory, under the watchful 
guard of an armed sentinel who had 
orders to fire on any one attempting to 
escape. The species of shed which they 
occupied was twenty metres long, and 
six wide. On either side, at a distance 
of two metres apart, were projecting 
pairs of wooden beams supported upon 
uprights, eighty centimetres high. To 
every convict was assigned a woollen 
blanket and a piece of sail-cloth, and 
every evening he fastened the sail-cloth 
to the upright posts by means of cords, 
and made the best sort of bed he could. 
He then rolled himself up in his blanket 
and slept, provided the mosquitos and 
other insects permitted. In the morning 
he had to roll up his coverlet and sail- 
cloth, and lay them away in a corner, 
so as to leave the place free for the 
soldiers. 

They were wakened by the firing of a 
eannon at five o’clock in the morning. 
The roll was then called, and after that 
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the convicts were free to roam the island 
for the entire day. At six in the even- 
ing they must present themselves at the 
office of the gens d’armes. At half-past 
seven the roll was called again; after 
which they retired, as aforesaid, to a 
common dormitory, until the ensuing 
day. 

The frequent roll-calls and the sleep- 
ing in common became, in the end, ex- 
ceedingly oppressive. During the day 
the convicts enjoyed a certain freedom. 
They might walk, or work, or withdraw 
from the scrutiny of the guards, inside 
their cabins; but night recalled them to 
the painful reality of their position. At 
last one convict obtained, as a special 
favor, permission to sleep in his hut: 
Tibaldi made haste to prefer a similar 
request, and, at the end of several 
months, they were all accorded the same 
privilege. 

Just as soon as the permission to sleep 
in their cabins had been granted, Tibaldi 
began to revolve schemes of escape, as- 
sociating in the enterprise ten of his 
fellow-prisoners, namely: Senegaldi, 
Froin, Guignard, Foin, Lanfond, César, 
Foulon, Galibert, Chaudron and a cer- 
tain Parisian mechanic whose name 
Tibaldi cannot recall. They all set 
gayly about providing tools for the con- 
struction of a raft. 

There was no timber to be had in the 
island. When political convicts were 
first sent there, the Ile du Diabdle, like 
others in the vicinity, had been well- 
wooded, and prisoners had availed 
themselves of the circumstance to con- 
struct boats and rafts, whereby several 
had actually effected their escape. To 
prevent such attempts in the future, as 
well as to lighten its own labors in the 
surveillance of the prisoners, the admin- 
istration had cut down and uprooted all 
the forests, and so fancied itself secure: 
but the measure proved no hindrance to 
the fabrication of means of escape. The 
huts had wooden frames which were ap- 
propriated in default of other material, 
and convicts began once more to elude 
the vigilance of the authorities. The 
ndministration then ordered the demoli- 
tion of the cabins, and after every 
stick of timber had been removed, 
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believed their accom- 


they 
plished. 

But they had overlooked, in their cal- 
culations, the river Amazon. In the lat- 
itude of the Ile du Diabie there are but 


purpose 


two seasons; a summer some four 
months long, during which the earth is 
scorched by intense heat and unre- 
freshed by a single drop of moisture; 
and a wet season which lasts for eight 
months, accompanied by an incessant 
downpour of torrential rain. During 
this rainy period the rivers become enor- 
mously swollen, and the velocity of their 
eurrent is so increased as to sweep 
everything before it. Forest trees, up- 
torn, and borne away with irresistible 
impetuosity, are carried far out to sea 
by the power of the stream. 

The archipelago of Salnezza is almost 
exactly opposite the mouth of the Ama- 
zon; and every year the mighty river 
flings against the coast of the Ile du 
Diable an enormous number of uprooted 
trees of every sort. All the convicts had 
to do was to secure these trees, as they 
came ashore; an enterprise of extreme 
difficulty, however, and very dangerous 
as well, both because the sea is always 
rough at that time of the year, and be- 
cause of the certainty of contracting 
fever through the exposure of bodies 
heated by exertion to the excessively 
cold rain. 

Profiting by moments in which the 
rain came down in such torrents that 
the guard did not venture forth, nor the 
sentinel respond scrupulously to the 
countersign, Tibaldi and his companions 
dared all manner of dangers to capture 
wood for their projected raft. They put 
on woollen jackets and waded into the 
sea up to their throats, where, bracing 
themselves against the rocks to avoid 
being swept away by the current, they 
grappled the trees as they went by and, 
selecting those which they deemed best 
adapted to their purpose, they hid them 
safely in the sand. Exulting in this ex- 
ploit, they then made their way back to 
their huts, ready to face fresh perils un- 
dismayed. 

They began collecting their timber in 
the first days of May, and continued un- 
til the middle of June, after which they 
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made their raft. They set up their 
workshop in a cave under one of the 
precipices, taking care to post sentinels 
above, and went to work with hopeful 
hearts. The dream of soon regaining 
their lost liberty gave them new 
strength; and, aided by the other pris- 
oners, they had actually accomplished 
their task and made all their prepara- 
tions on the night of the fourth of 
August. 

“Our anxiety on the evening of our 
flight,” says Tibaldi, “no words can de- 
scribe. It seemed as though our project 
must have been suspected, and we saw 
all things under the shadow of our own 
apprehension. The sun set; the gun was 
fired which was a signal for our return 
to our calins. Had ourabsence been ob- 
served? But hope inspires tremendous 
energy. Everything was at last made 
ready—and it only remained to launch 
the raft.” 

Four barrels of water and a certain 
quantity of provisions had been taken 
to the shore. At the appointed moment 
the fugitives assembled upon a rock 
about forty feet above the level of the 
sea, and the signal for embarkation hay- 
ing been given, there was a rush and 
scramble for the raft, which all but 
gave way under the first shock. One of 
the escaping party, Guignard, was 
rather seriously wounded. 

To deceive the guards, those who were 
left behind undertook to answer the roll- 
call on behalf of the fugitives, during 
the twenty-four hours which were 
deemed sufficient for them to attain a 
safe distance. All about the islands of 
the archipelago there are currents which 
flow toward different parts of the con- 
tinent. The fugitives chose the one 
which makes for the Dutch possessions. 
They had on board the raft a lateen sail, 
a mast six feet high and ten oars. 

So long as they steered northward 
everything seemed to favor their escape. 
It was brilliant moonlight, and the sea 
was calm. A light wind swelled the 
sail and promised to carry them directly 
into the current which would speedily 
bear them to the coast of Dutch Guiana. 

They were pulling hard at the oars, 
glancing back from time to time to see 
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whether they were pursued, when the 
sky began suddenly to darken and there 
were signs of a violent hurricane. The 
atmosphere grew so black that noth- 
ing could be discerned save the light- 
ning, which dazzled and confused them. 
The storm broke with great fury, and 
huge billows continually swept over the 
raft. The sail was rent, they were at 
the mercy of the waves, and if they had 
not lashed themselves to the raft, they 
must have been swept into the~abyss. 
The tempest had already carried them 
far out of their course, and they were 
driven at random before a southeasterly 
gale. 

Presently they discerned the appalling 
sound of breaking billows; a flash of 
lightning revealed a reef—and they gave 
a cry of despair. Seven of the fugitives, 
utterly spent with terror and fatigue, re- 
mained motionless, as though paralyzed 
by the inevitable death before them. 
The other four managed by a supreme 
effort to resist the shock of impact, but 
had barely escaped this peril when the 
uproar recommenced, and the lightning 
once more informed them that they 
were driving straight upon another reef 
which it would be impossible to avoid. 
This time the shock was so violent that 
they were all swept off and submerged 
for some seconds, but fortunately the 
raft held together and they were able to 
board it again. 

It was too dark for them to make out 
the shore. The tide was high and the 
fury of the waves made it useless to at- 
tempt a landing, so that they were 
forced to lie at the mercy of the billows, 
alternately flung downward and sucked 
backward for three entire hours wait- 
ing the fall of the tide. Each wave, 
meanwhile, swept clean over them. 

At last the day dawned, and they 
swam for the shore, pulling the raft 
after them. But where were they? 





III. 

As soon as it was light enough for 
them to take their bearings, the eleven 
fugitives discovered that they had been 
wrecked upon the coast of that same 
French Guiana from which they had 
shipped for the island at a point about 
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three kilometers farther down toward 
Sinamary. 

One of the fugitives, César, who was 
acquainted with the region, and knew 
that the natives have a habit of hiding 
their boats among the aquatic plants in 
the small streams with which the coun- 
try is threaded, set out on a search for 
one of these boats. The rest were 
scarce able to stand upon their feet, so 
spent were they by their terrible voy- 
age and desperate struggle for life. 
Having lost their provisions, they had 
no means of satisfying their hunger; but 
by sucking the juice of a few cucumbers 
which had been saved from the raft, 
they managed to assuage the still more 
pressing pangs of thirst. 

They had apparently come ashore 
about six o’clock in the morning, and, 
weary as they were, they soon began to 
search for the means of repairing their 
raft; but without saw or nails they could 
do nothing to any purpose, and the mo- 
ment they had succeeded in binding two 
boards together a wave would come and 
wrench them apart. The day was con- 
sumed in these useless efforts, and their 
companion who had gone out in search 
of a boat had not yet reappeared. There 
was nothing for it but to pass the night 
upon the rocks, on the confines of an 
immense forest. 

The day closed sadly. They had 
barely escaped shipwreck, and they had 
not landed in a place of safety. They 
were liable at any moment to be discov- 
ered by the gens d’armes and taken back 
to their place of torment. After night- 
fall, however, they lighted a fire, in the 
faint hope that the crew of some En- 
glish or American craft that might 
chance to be passing would see and 
succor them. No such deliverance 
came; and overcome by hunger and 
fatigue, they stretched themselves upon 
the beach and were beginning to doze 
when they were aroused by the chatter 
of a troop of monkeys, and the serenade 
continued throughout the night. 

Another day dawned, and César not 
having returned they made up their 
minds that he must either have been 
captured by the soldiers, smothered in 
the mud or devoured by a cayman, and 
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they began to consider the feasibility of 
setting out on foot. There was no trace 
of a path, for the shore being very low 
in that part, the waves broke against 
the very stems of the trees, converting 
the mould into impassible mud. They 
were resolved, however, on making the 
attempt to reach Dutch Guiana, thirty 
leagues away, by following the coast as 
far as the river Sinamary, waiting for 
nightfall to cross the stream, and so on, 
avoiding the Sinamary country, as far 
as Surinam in the Dutch territory. 

The obstacles to be surmounted were 
enormous; nevertheless the ten fugi- 
tives, lading themselves with the few 
objects they still possessed, set out on 
their march across the virgin forest. 
With one hand they seized and bent the 
depending boughs, then crept along, 
sometimes upon their knees, until they 
could lay hold of the limb of another 
tree which served them for support, 
until they reached a third, farther on. 
The fatigue was overpowering, the heat 
insufferable. Millions of gad-flies and 
other insects drew blood by their inces- 
sant stings without the sufferers being 
able to defend themselves in the least 
degree. For greater security they went 
two abreast; being able more effectually 
to divide the branches in this way, and 
also to hold one another up in case of a 
slip. They had, moreover, to keep 
watch against the caymans. 

Suddenly a cry for help was heard. 
It came from Foulon, who, at a particu- 
larly sharp sting on his hand, had in- 
stinctively let go the bough he was 
grasping, and fallen into the mud, up to 
his neck—and the more he struggled the 
deeper he sank. His two nearest com- 
rades managed, however, by grasping 
lower boughs, to fasten a cord under his 
armpits and with infinite exertion, to 
pull him out. The mud with which 
Foulon was covered emitted a frightful 
stench. 

They struggled along in this way for 
three hours, without advancing much 
more than a kilometer; at the end of 
which time they arrived at a marsh 
which drained into the river Malnourri. 
Finding that the ground on the side 
nearest the sea was here solid enough to 
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bear a man’s weight, Tibaldi shouted to 
his companions to come where he was, 
but had hardly announced the good 
news when they heard from the further 


side of the marsh the words, “Halt 
there—or we fire!’ 
It was the gens darmes! But how 


could they have discovered the where- 
abouts of the fugitives in that wild 
place? Very simply. César, who had 
gone in search of a boat the day before, 
had finally fallen upon an Indian, who, 
for a reward of twelve hundred francs, 
had promised to procure one. Instead of 
this, however, he had made straight for 
the gens d’armes, who had begun by 
arresting César, learned the direction 
which the other ten had taken, and 
started in pursuit of them. The patrol 
consisted of ten gens d’armes, followed 
by a troop of negroes. 

The captain called out to the convicts 
to come over the marsh and surrender, 
but Tibaldi, perceiving that they must 
inevitably be suffocated in the mud, re- 
plied by a downright refusal. 

“We shall fire, then!”” was the answer. 

“Fire away!” replied Tibaldi. 

Finding threats of no use, the gens 
d@armes began to make the circuit of the 
marsh. Escape was now impossible, 
and all Tibaldi could do was to tear up 
the letters which had been entrusted to 
him by the convicts who had stayed be- 
hind in the Devil’s Isle, and fling their 
fragments into the mire. When he and 
his comrades had been re-captured, they 
were first taken to the village of Mal- 
nourri, across a densely tangled forest 
whence they issued bleeding, and with 
garments torn to rags, and kept under 
guard in the barracks there for a week, 
until the steamer Oiopoque, sent ex- 
pressly from Cajenna, arrived to con- 
vey them to the Ile du Roi. 

The whole eleven, including César, 
were there flung into a dungeon-cell 
without light or ventilation, where in 
less than three weeks nine of them fell 
ill and were removed to the hospital al- 
most in a dying state. So passed the 
month of December, 1859—succeeding 
the Italian war. 

After six weeks of confinement, 
Tibaldi and the few others who were 
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not upon the sick list were taken back 
to the Jle du Diable, where the news 
presently arrived of a general amnesty 
for all except Tibaldi. His comrades 
departed well-content, but he was once 
more conveyed to the Ile du Roi, where 
he passed five years in solitary confine- 
ment. 

“My cell,” to quote his own descrip- 
tion, “was two metres and fifty centi- 
metres long, and a meter and a half 
broad. My bed was one meter and sev- 
enty centimeters long, and furnished 
with a single coverlet, which was 
changed once in four years. The 
earthen floor was moist and muddy, and 
a hole forty centimeters high by six 
broad furnished the sole opening for 
ventilation—the sole reminder of any 
difference between the last resting place 
of the dead and this living tomb of 
mine. 

“On my left was the cell of the con- 
victs condemned to death; on my right 
the one which contained the guillotine; 
directly opposite, the one where whip- 
pings were administered. Often and 
often my heart was torn by the groans 
and curses of the unfortunate creatures, 
whose flesh was torn and their blood 
spouting under the lash. Sometimes it 
went on until the victim was literally 
spent with anguish and loss of blood, 
and his moanings ended in the death- 
rattle. Again, I would hear a distress- 
ful cry go up from the cell on my left, 
where some wretch who had received 
sentence of death was calling on his 
mother; or I would be roused from my 
prevailing torpor by the preparations 
for an execution on my right, and the 
dull thud of the fatal instrument would 
send a shudder through my frame.” 

After five years of this living inter- 
ment Tibaldi fell seriously ill, and was 
removed to a hospital where he re- 
mained several months. The arrival of 
a more humane governor then caused a 
complete change in his lot. He was 
made gardener of the post, and felt as if 
he had risen from the grave, and in this 
manner several more years went by. 

However, the convict Tibaldi was not 
quite forgotten. In 1870 Nino Bixio, a 


man who acknowledged no obstacles, 
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approached Ledru-Rollin with an offer 
to attempt the prisoner’s liberation un- 
der cover of goods to be transported to 
Guiana. Ledru-Rollin entered with en- 
thusiasm into the scheme, and offered to 
contribute handsomely out of his own 
pocket for its success. Bixio was busy 
with his preparations when the tidings 
came that Tibaldi was already am- 
nestied, and Ledru-Rollin’s money was 
promptly returned. 

On the 26th of February the governor 
of the Ile du Roi informed Tibaldi that 
he was free. It was thirteen full years 
after his first landing in Guiana. 

ApDoLFo Ross!. 

Translated for The Living Age. 





From The Edinburgh Review. 

THE SUCCESS OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS.' 

Two races and two irreconcilable 
ideals of society struggle for mastery in 
the battle-field of Western civilization. 
As between races, the battle is practi- 
cally over. Latin Europe—that is to 
say, roughly, France, Spain and Italy— 
sees itself year by year more closely re- 
stricted to its own boundaries. Italy 
has been obliged almost to resign ner 
only foreign possession; Spain’s depen- 
dencies daily threaten either to break 
away or to rot off; France alone, where 
the southern stock is mixed with astrong 
northern infusion, retains her vitality. 
but in spite of a feverish activity in 
acquisition shows no real power to ex- 
pand. The Teutonic-speaking peoples 
already predominate even in Europe, 
where their ascendancy is curbed, 
partly by internal hostilities, partly by 
the presence of a third element—the 
huge bulk of Russia; outside Europe 
they overrun the habitable world. In 
South America, Latin civilization still 
maintains itself, but holds a precarious 
existence merely by the patronage and 
sufferance of the Anglo-Saxon North. 
As between ideals, however, the conflict 
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is at its fiercest. Over against the com- 
mercial type of nation, the free Anglo- 
Saxon community, where the State 
exists for the convenience of the indi- 
vidual rather than the individual for 
the State, is set the Roman or military 
type, governed by a highly centralized 
bureaucracy, and tending ultimately to 
Cezesarism. The racial character of the 
struggle is for the time obscured, be- 
cause at the very head and front of the 
forces of militarism stands the emperor 
of Germany with his drilled nation of 
Teutons behind him. The ideal of the 
succumbing race perpetuates itself 
among a section of the victors. A so- 
ciety whose first object is to reduce the 
army to its lowest dimensions pitted 
against one which strains every nerve 
to enlist the last available man would 
seem of necessity condemned to undergo 
the fateof the unwarlike; yet Great Brit- 
ain spreads faster and farther than any 
other European nation, and the whole 
world shows a surprising disposition to 
avoid war with the United States. We 
are all of us conscious of the facts, yet 
there is naturally a widespread uneasi- 
ness abroad, at least among us English, 
and we begin to ask whether the un- 
armed merchant can be safe in the 
midst of camps. It is, therefore, well 
worth while to consider how the prob- 
lem looks from the other side. Ad- 
mitted that our policy has paid so far, 
is it suicidal rashness to continue it? 
How is it that the unarmed race man- 
ages to hold its armed competitors at 
a disadvantage? Two very remarkable 
books have been published within the 
last year that seek to answer this ques- 
tion. One of them, “Young Europe,” 
by Signor Ferrero (a disciple of Lom- 
broso), proceeds to explain the victory 
of the Teuton over the Latin; the other, 
by M. Demolins, a student of social 
science, seeks te discover, as its title 
sets out, “wherein lies the superiority 
ot the Anglo-Saxon.” They should re- 
pay study, not so much because they 
may enable us to sleep quiet at nights, 
undisturbed by dreams of national de- 
generation, but because they show us 
how we impress a foreigner, and to 
know one’s strong points is the best 
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wisdom. It is not vy patching up what 
is weak, but by strengthening what is 
strong; not by assuming the defensive, 
but by pushing a successful line of at- 
tack, that nations as well as individuals 
attain to success. 

Both Signor Ferrero and M. Demolins 
are of opinion that the winners in the 
international struggle are winning be- 
cause they are the people who have 
known how to adapt themselves to the 
changed conditions of life. The indus- 
trial revolution occasioned by the im- 
provement of machinery and the wide 
use of coal has altered society root and 
branch. Individuals can no longer, ex- 
cept the few fortunate, step peaceably 
into the shoes of a father or an uncle, 
and no nation can retain of hereditary 
right the monopoly of any industry. 
Every place has to be fought for, while, 
on the other hand, every place is open 
to him who can win it. But we can 
only advance by making ourselves a 
necessary part of the great machinery; 
we are ail of us, more or less, one of 
the nine men who take part in produc- 
ing a pin. In short, the rewards for 
work are greater, but it is harder to get 
work, and when work is procured it is 
more laborious and more irksome than 
it used to be. Why then, under these 
new conditions, does the Teuton out- 
strip the Latin, the Anglo-Saxon his 
yerman or French competitors? Sig- 
nor Ferrero points you to a physio- 
logical difference. In the Latin the 
sexual impulse develops earlier and re- 
mains more powerful than in the Teu- 
ton; it wastes a worker’s energy and it 
distracts his attention. Consequently 
the colder northern, though not superior 
in skill or intelligence to the southern— 
Signor Ferrero says he is inferior— 


works harder at all work and more 
steadily at mechanical work. M. De- 
molins assigns a moral cause. The 


Anglo-Saxon succeeds, he says, by rea- 
son of his greater enterprise, his inde- 
pendence of character and his power of 
initiation, all of which are partly cause 
and partly effect of his social system. 
Crudely stated, there does not seem to 
be much in this theoretical assignment 
of causes, but it is in the working out 
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and application of principles that they 
acquire their interest and value. Let 
us develop first Signor Ferrero’s theory, 
as being much the less important. 
Practically he starts with the utter- 
ances of Tacitus respecting the Ger- 
mans—a chapter which still expresses 
the difference between the Latin races 
and their northern neighbors. “Sera 
juvenum Venus ideoque inexhausta puber- 
tas.” Physical precocity interferes 
with the intellectual and bodily de- 
velopment of the Latins, and from the 
first the sexual desire is with them a 
hindrance, not, as so often with us, the 
greatest of all helps. The craving for 
a particular woman becomes with the 
man of German race a stimulus to exer- 
tion; the ideal element in his love which 
Signor Ferrero recognizes, but recog- 
nizes as strange, enables him to wait 
years, if necessary, for the fulfilment of 
his wishes; but with the Latin the same 
craving is a paroxysm, hampering all 
his activities. Besides, the emotional 
crisis is not done with once and for all. 
The Englishman, says Signor Ferrero, 
is a monogamous animal, while at any 
given moment the Latin’s horizon is apt 
to be occupied by a petticoat or a suc- 
cession of petticoats. Allied to the 
superior sexual morality of the English 
and Germans is a more practical con- 
ception of duty. The Latin expects his 
life to be variegated, interesting and 
exciting. Duty to the Italian means 
something of the heroic order, a leap 
into the abyss if need be; but ordinary 
life does not call for Marcus Curtius. 
“What distinguishes the German or 
English workman from the French or 
Italian is his greater conscientiousness.” 
He does not need so much supervision, 
and this runs through the whole frame- 
work of society. The big wheels of 
the machine that are in view—prime 
ministers, generals and the rest—can- 
not work in Italy because the little un- 
seen cogs come to a stop for want of 
the workaday virtues. “Somebody has 


remarked that one of the great qualities 
in a German workman is his ability to 
endure boredom,” and consequently the 
Italian is at a disadvantage wherever 
mechanical work has to be produced. 
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Do you want an example? 
France produce better pastry than En- 
gland, but they cannot approach En- 


Italy and 


glish biscuits. Why? Because each 
individual piece of Italian pastry is an 
artistic creation—light, airy, full of 
candied fruits or exquisite cream, 
shaped into graceful or fantastic de- 
signs. Your London pastry-cook only 
offers you stupid rectangles or lozenges, 
consisting of a stuff like pomatum, and 
rouged like a clown in the circus; but 
the English biscuits! “What deli- 
eacy of flavor! what lightness of paste! 
what variety and grace of form. From 
the biscuit brittle as a wafer to one that 
is hard and compact as a crust, the En- 
glish have taught the world how to 
manufacture the article in gross.” But 
biscuit-making is an affair of ma- 
chinery, the attentive carrying out of 
a prescribed process, and this lies 
wholly outside the Italian’s genius, just 
as his light, creative touch with confec- 
tionery is beyond the Englishman’s 
range. The example is a trivial one, 
but it exemplifies the whole racial diver- 
gence. English people readily accept 
monotony; returning from their workina 
train, theysit by drovessilent andstolid. 
whereas half a dozen Italians together 
in a compartment turn it into a petty 
theatre. Signor Ferrero may or may 
not be right in connecting this greater 
excitability and liveliness with a more 
strongly erotic temperament; but it is 
interesting to get from a Latin observer 
the admission that English standards 
of sexual morality do not rest upon an 
elaborate hypocrisy. Not only does he 
concede the greater chastity of our race 
and the more ideal character of attach- 
ments between men and women of Teu- 
ton stock; but he recognizes on the most 
material grounds the value of this 
superiority. In the comparative chas- 
tity of Englishmen and Germans lies a 
very great cause of their success in the 
struggle for existence. Proceeding 
upon his lines from cause to effect—or, 
if we do not accept his psychology, tak- 
ing merely the fact in itself—we find 
that the salient difference between the 
races is the Teuton’s superior capacity 
for patient mechanical labor—a quality 
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which never acquired its full value till 
an age of machinery was inaugurated, 
and one which accounts in great meas- 
ure for the enormous acquisitions of 
English capital. 


Industrial capitalism developed in En- 
gland because it was found more profit- 
able than other systems of labor; it was 
found more profitable because it suited 
the character of English workmen; and 
it suited the character of English work- 
men because the Englishman is more pa- 
tient and capable of methodic labor, 
thanks to his sexual coldness. 


And the consequence of racial char- 
acteristics shows itself even more 
clearly in the New World than in the 
Old. “Latin America has remained al- 
most purely agricultural. English 
America has in a short period rivalled 
England in the magnitude and perfec- 
tion of her industries.” This means 
that in Signor Ferrero’s judgment our 
workmen have taken the lead in the 
world precisely by those characteristics 
which the Socialist of Mr. Morris’s type 
would wish to see eradicated. In an 
era of mechanical production, the mark 
of the best laborer is to do faithfully 
some monotonous and uninteresting 
piece of work. The sentiment which 
needs to be fostered, if we are to main- 
tain our supremacy, is not the artist’s 
pleasure in creation, but the sense of 
duty to one’s work. It is a necessary 
warning, a counterblast to a good many 
theories which maintain that our first 
business is to make the world a pleas- 
ant place to live in. 

In public life Signor Ferrero holds the 
opinion that every people has the gov- 
ernment it deserves, and the Latin 
peoples have theirs. 


The social type natural to the Latin, 
the original creation of this people, so 
genial, so sensuous, so active, yet so 
greedy of enjoyment, is Cwesarism. That 
is a type which bases itself on agriculture 
and militarism; its essence is the system- 
atic plunder of tillers of the soil, vio- 
lently carried out through a _ taxation 
which the State levies in order to main- 
tain a brilliant oligarchy of parasites 
grouped round the central authority: of 
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soldiers who make useless wars and win 
useless colonies; of officials paid for doing 
nothing; of financiers who rob the State 
chest and use government as a tool in 
their gigantic depredations on the public 
purse; of men of letters, scientists and 
artists, supported out of public money. 
Ceesarism is a régime which rests on four 
pillars: a showy rhetoric of patriotism 
and military glory; a colossal system of 
mendicity under State patronage, which 
ranges from soup-kitchens for the poor 
to the construction of useless public 
works; a capricious and tyrannical bu- 
reaucracy, which harasses the people, 
especially the laboring classes; and a 
monstrous system of political corruption. 
The Roman Empire was the masterpiece 
in this kind, the supreme type of govern- 
ment by brigands and art patrons, by 
robbers and almoners; all the three great 
Latin governments—France, Italy and 
Spain—are merely three petty reproduc- 
tions of that cyclopean structure, like 
Michael Angelo’s “Moses” copied in a 
plaster statuette. 


Out of this violent declamation what 
conclusion arises, when the theories are 
applied to existing political facts? 
Plainly that one of the German races 
has got saddled with a political struc- 
ture which is hostile to its natural de- 
velopment. There is Ceesarism in Ger- 
many, and the only difference seems to 
be that it rests not on a corrupt, but on 
an incorruptible, bureaucracy, and con- 
sequently, that its cramping effect is 
multiplied enormously. Yet Signor 
Ferrero does not despair of Germany— 
or, rather, one should say that the ques- 
tion of racial ascendancy does not in- 
terest him. “L’Europa Giovane” is a 
purely philosophical inquiry; its au- 
thor’s standpoint is cosmopolitan. He 
preaches no reformation, is coldly con- 
tented to write down the decadence of 
his own race, among other facts, and 
draw conclusions from it. The prog- 
ress of civilization does interest him, 
and to his mind the hope of Europe 
rests with the Teutons. It is the Ger- 
mans who are to be the great civilizing 
agency of the future, the cement of new 
societies, because the German Is of all 
men the most adaptable. Naturally 
peaceful, he has been trained into the 
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perfect soldier, yet he can put off his 
militarism without an effort and go 
back into civil life. If he goes abroad, 
so adaptable is he that before a year is 
over he speaks the new language 
fluently, and in a generation he and his 
are naturalized without the least 
promptings to return. Patient, labori- 
ous, versatile, the German goes wher- 
ever civilization gives him an opening, 
and falls easily into the existing order 
of things, an admirable citizen, bring- 
ing with him habits of thrift, knowledge 
and energy. And so Signor Ferrero has 
a vision of Germany, that great mother 
of nations, fertile in men, but otherwise 
barren enough, placed in the centre of 
Europe like a great ant-hill from which 
stream out, north, south, east and west, 
long lines of peaceable workers. That 
is very true; the value of German emi- 
grants to alien countries is enormous. 
But what is their value to Germany? 
They emigrate, many of them, to escape 
their mother-country and its exacting 
demands upon the citizen; they lose 
their language—in America there are 
very few German newspapers, and 
those few restricted in circulation—and 
they become absorbed into the com- 
munity they enter, which, nine times 
out of ten, is an Anglo-Saxon com- 
munity. The Englishman, on the other 
hand, goes abroad without the Ger- 
man’s industry, sobriety or knowledge, 
but where he goes he joins himself to 
other Engiishmen, and before many 
years are over they have an England, 
big or little—if it is only a lawn-tennis 
club—of their own. In short, the work- 
ers in the new worlds may be German, 
so may the foremen of industry, but it 
looks very much as if the whole direc- 
tion of new civilizations would fall into 
Anglo-Saxon hands. 

That, at all events, is the opinion of M. 
Demolins. His book, “A quoi tient la 
supériorité des Anglo-Sarons,” is one of 
those amazing treatises cf which the 
French alone have the secret—a master- 
piece of brilliant writing and method- 
ical arrangement. It is not a cold piece 
of reasoning, but a passionate exhorta- 
tion, a call to France to be up and doing 
before it is too late. France sees her 
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position in the world challenged, and 
the first thing for her to do, he says, is 


to realize the true danger. Who is the 
enemy? he asks. Is it the German, with 
his disciplined battalions and his 
scarcely less disciplined commerce, who 
undersells competitors in all the 
markets of the world? Industrial 
superiority, if it existed in alliance with 
such an overwhelming military power, 
would mean assured triumph. But the 
one superiority of the German consist: 
in his ability to produce cheap goods 
which find a ready sale in all the half- 
civilized marts now being opened up 
with such rapidity in Africa and else- 
where; and thisability to produce cheap 
goods proceeds from the thrifty habits 
of old-fashioned Germany, which was 
of necessity the poorest country in 
Europe. Every day the discontent of 
the German with his conuaitions in- 
creases; the standard of living goes up 
with the spread of education; and the 
willingness of German workmen to 
work for a starvation wage cannot last 
forever. Once that is gone, France is 
face to face with a nation diseased to 
the heart, cramped by a militarism im- 
posed upon it from above’ which 
crushes out individual energy, and 
deeply permeated with the leaven of 
Socialism, which destroys the main 
principle of activity in destroying the 
impulse to personal aggrandizement. 
Even as it is, Gremany is formidable 
only in Europe, and the struggle now 
between nations is not to maintain their 
old limits, but to acquire new ones. 
Who, then, is the enemy? 


The grand peril, the grand menace, the 
grand adversary, do not come, as we are 
apt to believe, from across the Rhine; 
militarism and socialism have taken in 
hand to deliver us of the enemy in that 
quarter, and their work will not be long 
in doing. 

The grand peril, the grand menace, the 
grand adversary, are on the other side of 
the Channel, on the other side of the At- 
lantic; they are wherever is found a 
pioneer, a settler or a squatter of Anglo- 
Saxon blood. People despise this man 


because he does not come, like the Ger- 
man, with big battalions and guns of the 
latest pattern; they despise him because 
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he comes alone and with a plough. That 
is because they do not know the worth 
of a plough and the worth of the man. 

When we know that, we shall know 
where to look for the peril; but at the 
same time we shall know where to look 
for the remedy. 


England succeeds, says Signor Fer- 
rero, because it is a country of hard 
work undistracted by a thirst for fresh 
sensations, and dominated by a sense 
of duty in the details of life. England 
succeeds, says M. Demolins, because it 
is the country of self-help. It is the 
country of self-help because the whole 
course of Anglo-Saxon education tends 


to make men self-reliant; because 
Anglo-Saxon society is “particu- 
larist,” not “communitarian”’—com- 


posed, that is, of individuals, not of 
families, for units; because in these 
communities the individual takes rank 
in virtue of himself, not of his occupa- 
tion; lastly, because they are the least 
socialistic communities in the world, 
the states which interfere least with 
their citizens, whether to restrain or 
protect. The purpose of the following 
pages is to show the application of 
these principles, and to sketch in rough 
outline the indictment which M. De- 
molins brings against the social ar- 
rangements of his own country. In his 
attack upon the system of education 


he brings forward many arguments 
familiar enough here. The whole, he 
says, is a vast system of cram 


(chauffage) directed solely to preparing 
youths for an examination. Well, we 
also have heard the like of that. But 
there is no doubt that the examination 
plays a much greater part in French 
life than with us, for every young 
Frenchman wants to get into a post 
under government, and all these posts 
are only to be reached through an ex- 
amination. Moreover, the candidate 
may be kept dangling in suspense till 
he is thirty, whereas with us three and 
twenty is the very latest age at which 
a man can enter any profession by com- 
petitive examination. The result of all 
cramming is of course to deprive 
teacher and taught alike of any special 
individuality: and in addition to this, 
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in France, as in Germany, the school 
system has been manipulated for polit- 
ical purposes. In neither case has the 
experiment been successful, but com- 
plaints of ill success avow the inten- 
tion. The German emperor is disturbed 
because the spread of education does 
not eradicate Socialism; French politi- 
cians are disappointed with the result 
of the anti-clerical propaganda which 
the lycées were designed to conduct. 
But whether successful or not, in each 
case, so far as the government can 
effect it, government dictates the intel- 
lectual tendency of all education. Boys 
at school are given a ready-made code 
of beliefs and political aspirations; 
when they become government officials 
they find a fresh set of formule which 
have to be gwallowed, and the result is 
to emphasize that likeness between one 
Frenchman and another which was 
noted two hundred years ago by Béat 
de Muralt in his letters on the French 
and the English. Ask a Frenchman, 
he says, the reason of his conduct, and 
you will get nothing from him in the 
last resort but “Cela se fait,” or “Cela 
ne se fait pas;” whereas the English 
“go boldly against a custom, however 
well established, when their reason or 
inclination estranges them from it.” 
That shrewd old lady, Madame du 
Deffand, made the same remark when 
she wrote to Horace Walpole: “The En- 
glish are an odd people; each individual 
is an original; there are no two of the 
same type. We are just the opposite; 
with us, all people of the same profes- 
sion resemble each other. To have seen 
one courtier is to have seen all.” With 
the French of education and 
with the German, upon which it was 
expressly modelled, M. Demolins con- 
trasts the English. The two institu- 
tions which he quotes as typical are by 
ho means so; one is an agricultural col- 
lege, the other a school in Scotland 
where boys are taught carpentering 
and how to lodge money in the bank; 
in short, something entirely unlike the 
usual public school. But M. Demolins 
repeats with enthusiasm the saying of 
a public-school boy that “at his school 
boys learnt very little except may be 
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how to behave;” and that expresses 
very well the spirit of our public school 
system. French boys and German 
boys are overworked, and their exer- 
cise is made as distasteful as a lesson. 
We perhaps overdo the other thing, but 
at all events we do not turn out a spec- 
tacled generation; and the most valu- 
able part of our education is the sense 
implanted in every boy that he will 
have to provide for himself. This is 
really the root fact of the matter, the 
cardinal point upon which all M.~De- 
molins’s logic hinges. In England, a 
father considers that he has done 
enough for his son if he rears him and 
educates him up to the age of manhood, 
as he himself was reared and educated. 
The French parent accounts it impera- 
tive upon him to provide for the boy; 
every infant that comes into the world 
has to be furnished with a portion. 
From. this conception of duty two sets 
of facts follow: first, that the State gets 
a weaker class of citizens; secondly, 
that it gets fewer of them. The French 
youth does not take thought with him- 
self what he shali do or be; he leaves 
it to his father to settle that. All that 
is incumbent upon him is to pass, if 
possible, whatever eXamination is put 
before him, and accept the career it 
leads to. He knows that if the thing 
can be managed, his father or his 
friends will get him some sort of per- 
manent billet under government, which 
will give him a modest but progressive 
income, so that he can map out his life 
ahead with great certainty. He knows 
that if he fails, his people will keep him 
at home, and that in any case they will 
arrange a suitable marriage with a girl 
who will bring him a fortune answer- 
able to his own. All this, it must be 
allowed, is little calculated to develop 
a spirit of enterprise in the youth. But 
in proportion as the responsibility on 
him is light, so is it heavy on his par- 
ents. When children, boys and girls 
alike, have to be provided for in this 
complete fashion, it becomes impossible 
to afford many children; hence the vol- 
untary limitation of the family. That 





it is voluntary M. Demolins proves con- 
clusively; the French type is just as 
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prolific as any other, but under existing 
conditions it is only the poor in France 
who can afford to have a large family, 
since their children alone are accus- 
tomed to count upon their own exer- 
tions for a livelihood. The result-is a 


diminishing population—a hundred 
thousand vacancies annually in the 
social ranks which do not get filled up. 
The population, it is true, remains sta- 
tionary, because into these gaps pour 
foreigners. of all classes, Belgians, 
Swiss, Germans, Italians, and make 
the struggle hard for the French. 


The result is that our only sons, spoilt 
children, brought up under a glass case, 
and forever tied to their mother’s apron- 
string, meet these children of large fam- 
ilies, inured to a severe discipline, and 
are beaten all along the line. Our busi- 
ness men and our engineers prefer Swiss 
or German clerks and Belgian or Italian 
workmen, because they find them more 
obedient, more hardworking, more thrifty 
and less exacting. It is these foreigners 
who are the salvation of French com- 
merce—but for them we should produce 
twice as dear, and be still more impotent 
in the face of foreign competition. But 
what does it cost us to be saved by them? 
It costs us our moral worth and our en- 
ergy lowered, our force of expansion de- 
stroyed, our colonial power and our pres- 
tige in the world annihilated, and even 
our nationality slowly submerged by this 
alien invasion. 


There one touches the political aspect 
of the question. French young men 
have not the impulse to colonization or 
foreign adventure, because _ their 
families will provide for them comfort- 
ably at home. French parents will not 
have more than one or two children, 
because they will have to provide a 
dot for each. It follows that there is 
no surplus of population which is 
driven to emigrate, no need for swarm- 
ing; and no spirit of adventure that 
might replace necessity as a stimulus. 
Colonization has never been a natural 
impulse in France since colonization 
became important to modern Europe; 
when a French colony has _ been 
founded, kings or statesmen have ac- 
quired foreign possessions and have in- 
duced their subjects to go and occupy 
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the land. But Great Britain has for 
the most part been reluctantly obliged 
to annex territories where her subjects, 
acting on their own initiative, have al- 
ready acquired great interests. France 
still keeps the desire for acquisition, as 
witness her grasping policy in West 
Africa, but she does not seem able to 
profit by her new territories. She ex- 
ports functionaries, not colonists. 
“Even in Algeria, which is at our doors, 
and where we have been sixty years in 
occupation, there areonly three hundred 
thousand French as against two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Europeans of 
various nationalities who threaten to 
submerge us.” 

Another and an obviously kindred 
characteristic which runs all through 
French life is the tendency to avoid 
risk and responsibility. This has the 
utmost effect upon the financial posi- 
tion of the nation. France is some- 
times said to be the richest country in 
the world; it is certainly the one where 
there are most savings, and Paris is 
the greatest market of securities. A 
Frenchman’s ideal, says M. Demolins, 
is to have his fortune in a portfolio; to 
have his income proceeding exclusively 
from investments which require no out- 
lay of energy and bring him in so much 
a quarter as if by clock-work. It is the 
nature of such property to be unstable; 
land cannot run away, but securities 
may be converted into waste paper. 
Consequently there is no country where 
a financial crash brings with it such 
wide-spread ruin, and the hatred of the 
Jew financiers in Paris is based upon a 
well-grounded feeling that they have 
the nation by the throat. It follows, 
also, that the country is the loser by the 
sum of countless energies. Much of 
the money which in England or the 
United States would fructify in com- 
merce or agriculture, under the direc- 
tion of its owner, goes into the shares 
of some company or a government se- 
curity. France gets one man idle the 
more and the money goes off to work 
mines in Johannesburg, or to build rail- 
ways in Russia. It is the country of 


the rentier, and the rentier may be a 
charming individual, easy, happy and 
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unperturbed, living peacefully on his 
economies and not driving his pursuit 
of fresh gains till the plough-stilts drop 
from his hands or the ledger swims 
under his eyes; but the country of 
rentiers is not likely to hold its own in 
the struggle against a race who have 
no desire even in old age for repose. 
We are accustomed to praise French 
thrift; but certainly M. Demolins 
throws a new light on the matter with 
his eulogium of Anglo-Saxon prodi- 
gality. In a society where men spend 
as fast as they gain, the individual is 
perpetually stimulated to fresh exer- 
tions. The true principle of democracy, 
the salvation of the new order, was 
formulated by Napoleon is his phrase 
about la carriére ouverte aux talents. If 
the world is to be served by its best 
men, there must be free competition 
everywhere and no handicaps; a ready 
passage from one class to another al- 
ways open. Men must not be afraid 
either to go up or to go down. Well, in 
France, if we may believe M. Demolins, 
caste still remains; people are slow to 
attempt to go up and are in mortal ter- 
ror lest they should appear to be going 
down. In France you have the symbol 
of social differences in dress; with us 
everyone dresses alike. The French 
workman with the blouse gets the 
blouse into his very composition. He 
may amass money, for, although he is 
not a good man to make money, he is 
good at saving it, but he simply be- 
comes a rich workman; his tastes, his 
speech, his dress and his dwelling are 
what they were before; the only differ- 
ence is that he has money in the bank. 
The same phenomenon presents itself 
in Ireland, where one may see the 
family of a farmer who rents a thou- 
sand acres of excellent land living in 
a cabin with earthen floors, and dressed 
as no English workman on thirty shil- 
lings a week would care to be seen. 
That is, says M. Demolins, because Ire- 
land is Celtic and belongs to the primi- 
time communitarian type, where the 
home is a fixed and material centre 
with an extraordinary strong hold upon 
the affections, but where the only con- 
ception of duty to the home is to keep 
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a roof tree over it, to keep the family 
centre unchanged. The English work- 
man, on the other hand, does not value 
himself much on his savings or on his 
family, but a great deal on his per- 
sonal respectability. He desires first 
of all comfort; plenty to eat for himself 
and his wite and his children; a decent 
house for them to live in; decent clothes 
for them to wear. He prefers to raise 
the standard of comfort rather than to 
lay up for a rainy day, trusting to his 
own exertions if a pinch comes. Self- 
reliance rather than prudence is his 
virtue, and prudence is not a virtue that 
gets much work out of a man. He has 
no attachment to any spot; he will go 
wherever his work takes him; and if he 
sees his way to better himself by emigra- 
tion he will emigrate. The Irish work- 
man emigrates under the pressure of 
dire necessity and with pangs like the 
parting of soul and body; he is always 
looking homewards from his exile. The 
French workman is more prudent than 
the Irish, and is therefore seldom 
driven to expatriate himself. The En- 
glish workman, comparatively devoid 


of the sentiment for his country, emi- 
grates for better wages; and, if he emi- 
grates, does not lay by money either to 
return home or to bring his kinsfolk 
after him, but spends it as he makes it 


in improving his social condition. 
sequently the passage from class to 
class in Anglo-Saxon communities is 
continuous and almost imperceptible; 
in America, classes hardly seem to 
exist except as defined by the rate of 
expenditure. The Englishman, as com- 
pared with the Frenchman, has a wide 
field of choice. In France, a man who 
follows one of the black-coated profes- 
sions accounts himself disgraced if his 
sons have to live by trade in any form, 
and simply does not contemplate the 
possibility of their laboring in their 
shirt-sleeves. With us the sons of an 
earl may run a steam laundry, may set 
up as wine or tea merchants, or, if they 
feel a taste for more elegant employ- 
ments, may open a milliner’s shop. 
When capital is not forthcoming for 
their ventures, and brains are pro- 
nounced inadequate for such things as 


Con- 
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have to be done now-a-days with 
brains, the younger sons emigrate to 
Texas and set up a ranch; when they 
have dropped their money over that, 
they conduct tramcars in New York, or 
open a lamp store in San Francisco. No 
gentleman would iike his sons to do do 
these things at home, but few mind 
how the “lost legion,” that Mr. Kipling 
writes of, makes its way abroad. In 
the United States this last remnant of 
the old prejudice has disappeared and 
no occupation seems to be accounted 
degrading; all are honorable, and more 
or less so in proportion to the profits. 
To us it seems (as it generally seems to 
the Briton) that we have hit upon a 
happy and illogical compromise be- 
tween two absurdities. M. Demolins 
goes like a true Frenchman to the limit 
of his logical tether, votes for the code 
of the United States, and preaches to 
his countrymen the gospel of the self- 
made man. However, of the two ex- 
tremes, we recognize that the American 
is more manly than the French. The 
bright ideal of every Frenchman would 
seem to be the life of a government 
official, some sort of a public employ 
at a fixed salary. These situations 
with us are scarcely held in the same 
honor; excellent as we know our public 
servants to be, we regard the public 
service as the career for a respectable 
mediocrity. To begin, as a barrister 
does, by fighting for your own hand, 
and to be enrolled for the public only 
when you have proved your exceptional 
value, is the dream of ambitious youth, 
rather than to mount slowly and regu- 
larly the ladder of official promotion. 

In France, in short, the State is the 
great dispenser of patronage, the great 
abstract personality to which every 
Frenchman looks for favor and employ- 
ment. It is hardly too much to say 
that with us the State is the servant 
of the individual, with Frenchmen the 
individual is the client of the State. 
We ask the State simply to see that we 
get fair play, that our activities may 
employ themselves unimpeded. They 
look to the State to tell them where to 
employ those activities, and to pay 
them for the employment. Such a con- 
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ception is not without its historical de- 
scent; first Louis XIV., and afterwards 
Napoleon, imposed upon the nation this 
ideal of relations. Louis XIV., jealous 
of the local power of great nobles, drew 
them from their estates to court, taught 
them to regard relegation to their 
beautiful chateaux as banishment, and 
schooled them to group themselves 
round him, or rather below him, like 
carp in a pond, waiting for the morsel 
of preferment that he might choose to 
throw in their way. Napoleon carried 
still further the system of imperial 
centralization, until it was firmly 
rooted in the minds of Frenchmen that 
the highest prosperity came, not from 
individual exertions, but as an un- 
looked-for and almost accidental dis- 
tribution from an upper providence. 
Systems change, but the central fact 
remains. Paris was made something 
totally different from London. London 
is not so much the seat of government 
as the centre or national industry; Paris 
is a thing apart, a town claiming for 
itself special social and intellectual 
privileges, because of its immediate 
contact with the source of authority 
and its influence upon that source. A 
noticeable consequence has been the 
decline of agriculture in public esteem. 
The great landed proprietor as we know 
him is a power chiefly in his own coun- 
ty, and respected in the State, not be- 
cause because he has government in- 
fluence, but because he is a big man in 
Yorkshire. He does not exist in 
France. The old aristocratic prejudice 
against commerce is a natural survival, 
but the contempt for occupations upon 
a landed estate and for country life is 
a modern growth definitely imposed by 
a government which desired to aggran- 
dize the state at the expense of the in- 
dividual. It became the fashion to 
look down on agriculture as bucolic, 
and to this day it is said to be hard for 
a Frenchman to get a wife who will 
consent to bury herself in the country. 
The result shows itself as significantly 
now under a democracy, when govern- 
ment is elected by a population largely 
agricultural, as under the empire. En- 
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gland is a country far less agricultural 
than France, yet the representation of 
agriculture in Parliament is infinitely 
greater, and M. Demolins shows this by 
a table so curious as to be well worth 
reproducing. 


Composition of the Chamber of Deputies, 
1896. 
| Retired Civil | 
Servants, % | 
| Army, 6 


| Clergy, 2 





Liberal Professions, 270 





| Commerce, 22 


| Manufacture, 41 
Agriculture,| 
77 

72 | 





Composition of the House of Commons, 
1896. 


| ‘Retired Civil 
Servants, 47 


| Army, 66 | 


Liberal 
Professions, 107 
Business | 

Men, 100 


| Manufacturers, 131 | 





House of 


House of 
Lords 


ores Agriculture, 132 


To this should be added the immense 
preponderance of landed interest in the 
House of Lords. The French Senate 
resembles the Chamber of Deputies in 
its elements. 

This graphic representation design- 
edly gives to the eye an impression of 
relative stability and instabilty. Agri- 
culture, says M. Demolins, is of all pro- 
fessions the most stable, and after agri- 
culture, commerce. Land-owners and 
merchants are the people who stand to 
lose by social revolutions, and they 
therefore should make the base of any 
representation. Consequently the En- 
glish fabric stands like a pyramid 
based upon steadiness; the French is in 
continual oscillation, swayed to and fro 
by a multitude of men who have little 
to lose and much to gain by altering 
the existing status. Most people would 








— 


freely admit that the owner of property 
makes a better member of Parliament 
than the man who supports himself by 
his brains; yet the habits of the French 
people and the forms of the French 
Chamber tend to give the latter a great 
advantage. When all speaking has to 
be done from a tribune the trained 
speaker has the field to himself; in the 
House of Commons your business man 
or country squire may make weighty 
suggestions from his place, without any 
formalities of a set oration. But the 
truth would seem to be that agriculture 
and commerce are ill represented in 
France because they find it hard to get 
suitable representatives. The pick of 
the nation does not go into them. 


There is, perhaps, no country where 
agriculture is so completely abandoned 
and out of favor as France. A father 
will only make his son a farmer when he 
thinks him unfit for any other career. To 
live on one’s estates is accounted the 
worst of exiles; a Frenchman would 
sooner be an official in the paltriest pro- 
vincial town than live at his country 
place. In 1871 the republican press, 
wishing to discredit a section of the Na- 
tional Assembly, thought it sufficient to 
fasten on the deputies who composed it 
the name of “country folk.” 


(To translate this “yokels” or “bump- 


kins” would obscure the point; the 
equivalent of ruraug has absolutely no 
suggestion of contempt in our lan- 
guage.) 

The result is that men who own land 
become absentees, and the representa- 
tion falls into the hands very largely of 
country doctors; for peasants do not 
return peasants to Parliament. Men 
of commerce are kept out of the 
Chamber partly by its interminable 
sessions, which occupy a man’s whole 
time, partly by its academic and de- 
clamatory character, and chiefly be- 
cause, their occupation being of no 
great repute in a country besotted in 
its worship of the “liberal” professions, 
they do not command popular esteem. 
In short, taking the French Chambers 
as representative of the nation, their 
composition points strongly to a na- 
tional attraction and a national repul- 
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sion. All the best brains and energy 
of the country seem to avoid the two 
productive branches of employment— 
agriculture and commerce. All the 
best brains of the country seem te seek 
an employment which will deliver them 
from any undue demand upon their 
energy; they are drawn towards posts 
in the service of the State, which afford 
a moderate salary for a moderate exer- 
cise of the faculties; which leave the 
holder in no doubt as to the continuance 
of his income, and offer a comfortable 
pension for old age. The ambition of 
the average Englishman is to be his 
own master; the ambition of the aver- 
age Frenchman is to be head of a de- 
partment. That is, in a nutshell, the 
view of M. Demolins; the Anglo-Saxon 
wants to make his own way for him- 
self, the Frenchman wants to have it 
made for him. As _ between indi- 
viduals, the man who avoids risks has, 
perhaps, the better assured future; as 
between nations, “there is no duel pos- 
sible between the particularist race 
which maintains its power of initiation 
at the highest possible pitch and the 
communitarian type where individual 
enterprise is stunted and undeveloped.” 

One sees the application of this in 
the field of theoretical politics. En- 
gland and the Anglo-Saxon communi- 
ties succeed because they are the least 
socialistic countries in the world of civ- 
ilization. Socialism in England and 
America, says M. Demolins, practically 
does not exist. Signor Ferrero’s view 
would be rather that in these countries 
Socialism only exists practically. 
There is a natural cleavage in their 
views of the future, but a considerable 
resemblance between their sketches of 
the present position. To M. Demolins 
the problem is simply this: Why do 
the Anglo-Saxons outstrip the rest of 
Europe in the race for wealth and as- 
cendancy in the world? It is because 
they are a people who believe pro- 
foundly in self-help. What is Social- 
ism? It is a creed which inculcates 
chiefly the duty of helping others. Who 
believes it? Either those who feel that 
life has favored them unduly and 
whose soul rebels against an injustice 
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done to their suffering brothers—this 
class is not a large one, though M. De- 
molins underrates its importance—or 
they are the people who feel that to 
maintain their footing in the world is 
a severe struggle, and demand that the 
struggle should be made easier. Social- 
ism in his view is the cry of those who 
feel that the pace is being made too hot 
for them—it is the protest of the lag- 
gards. The altruism which they preach 
is not very different from egoism: it is 
altruism at some one else’s expense. 
The struggle for life is a hard fact now- 
a-days, and the Anglo-Saxon welcomes 
it because he is backing himself to win 
and because his notion of happiness 
consists as a rule in exertion. The 
Latin seeks to avoid the struggle and 
is anxious to call in government—“the 
State, which is the new providence of 
Socialism”’—to ordain that the pace 
shall be slackened. Of this ideal 
M. Demolins profoundly disapproves. 
“Social salvation is like religious salva- 
tion; it is an affair for the individual, 
not for the community.” Every man 


must work out his own salvation. The 


Socialist ideal is that no man should 
need to work to the uttermost; that he 
should have reasonable leisure, and a 
certainty of decent existence in return 
for reasonable exertion. The particu- 
larist ideal, on the other hand, is again 
an ideal of happiness; but it is that 
everyone should find his happiness in 
sustained exertion. Socialism, in short, 
is the creed of those who are afraid of 
progress. It looks not forward but 
backward to the age when every family 
or every tribe was bound to find a pro- 
vision for its own weaklings, as in 
Irish cottages the care of idiots is a 
sacred duty. 

That is a very interesting point of 
view, and one necessary to be kept be- 
fore us; but it does not cover the facts. 
No nation is more notoriously hard- 
working than the German, and Ger- 
many is by all consent the focus of 
Socialism. Signor Ferrero sees the 
truth when he says that Socialism in 
Germany is a religion. Now, a religion 
is always a force, but that force is ex- 
tremely apt to act as a solvent of so- 
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ciety; and in Germany you have two 
irreconcilable ideals counteracting 
each other. You have a Socialist ideal 
widely permeating a people who take 
their beliefs seriously, and who might 
rapidly enough—if they were let—shape 
themselves into a great Socialist com- 
munity. On the other hand, you have 
this same people, which is extremely 
malleable, being forged into a great 
machine under a military government. 
The force of Socialism in Germany is 
therefore opposed to the predominance 
of Germany among the nations, not be- 
cause Socialism is a creed of the lag- 
gards, but because it is impeded in its 
natural development by other forces, 
and itself acts as a disintegrant upon 
them. As things stand, not much is 
likely to come of German Socialism. It 
is so complete theoretically that it will 
contemplate no compromise. German 
Socialists who oppose taxes levied to 
maintain an army think themselves 
bound also to oppose taxes levied to 
provide the people with public parks or 
with new railways; and for that rea- 
son Signor Ferrero is probably right in 
holding that England, with its practical 
instinct and its fine disregard of logic, 
will be the first of civilized countries to 
solve some of the problems which 
Socialism presses in upon us. Keenly 
alive to the need of maintaining the 
struggle for life, England may prob- 
ably devise some compromise to allevi- 
ate the lot of those who are outpaced in 
the contest, without endeavoring to 
lay down a law that the speed shall not 
exceed eight miles an hour; something 
that may help the weak without hin- 
dering the strong. All that M. De- 
molins has to say convinces one that 
the Anglo-Saxon communities can stand 
a much stronger dose of Socialism than 
the Latin. They are naturally so slow 
to invoke State aid, and so ready to 
limit the number of officials, and to let 
the individual stand or fall by himself, 
that there is little fear of developing in 
them a vicious reliance upon the exer- 
tions of others. Practically we see in 
America a warning against the too ex- 
clusive cult of self-help. There comes 
a point in the development of individual 
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enterprise when public offices are re- 
garded with disgust as offering only a 
contemptible remuneration for energy, 
and as being the happy hunting ground 
of people who want sinecures. The 
passionate desire of the average well- 
eaucated Frenchman to find a post for 
himself under government is not so 
detrimental to the nation as the total 
avoidance of all public concerns mani- 
fested by the ablest men in America. 
We should be sorry indeed to see M. 
Demolins’s philosophy accepted for the 
true one, since it makes the bright ideal 
of our nationality consist in such a 
career as the late Mr. Barnato’s. But 
after all he is preaching not to us but 
to his own race, and we may take his 
book fairly as a glorification of the 
gospel of work. What France needs is, 
on his showing, as follows:— 


Parents convinced that they owe their 
children nothing beyond education, but 
that must be a manly education. 

Children convinced that they must pro- 
vide for themselves in life. 

Young men determined to seek in mar- 
riage a companion and not a fortune. 

A government that should reduce to a 
minimum the number of its functions and 
its officials, and thereby should throw the 
youth of the country back on independent 
eareers, which demand effort, individual 
initiative and personal labor. 

Finally, and consequently, a_ social 
state in which the official, the politician 
and the idle man should be of less ac- 
count than the agriculturist, the manu- 
facturer and the merchant. 


Only under those conditions can a na- 
tion find its happiness, not in having 
leave to cease from work, but in having 
work to do—and only by labor in the 
modern world can a nation work out 
its salvation. 


It is written [says M. Demolins in his 
eloquent peroration] In the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou earn thy bread. That 
word is not merely the foundation of 
social power but the foundation of moral 
power. The nations who by endless petty 
combinations evade this law of labor—of 
intense and personai labor—have to ac- 
cept a moral inferiority. As the Redskin 


is inferior to the Oriental; as the Ori- 
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ental is inferior to the Western; so are 
the Latin and German peoples of the 
West inferior to the Anglo-Saxon races. 


It is a hard saying, not merely for a 
Frenchman to accept, but for the in- 
numerable partisans—lovers, one might 
almost say—whom France counts 
throughout the civilized world. Put 
ourselves out of the question. Is the 
Frenchman inferior to the American? 
Is he as well equipped for the struggle 
of life? Is he as useful to the world 
he lives in? Of his superiority on all 
the decorative side of existence there 
can be no question, but we do not wish 
to look forward to the day—foretold by 
Signor Ferrero—when all the Latin 
communities will be gay little islands, 
studded in a vast grey tossing ocean 
of Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic peoples. 
Still, if we look at history, the answer 
is not encouraging. France has set her 
foot in many regions, under many con- 
stellations; she has never been back- 
ward to advance, but nowhere has she 
held her footing. Since Francis I. 
asked “what clause it was in Adam’s 
will that bequeathed the whole earth 
to Spaniards and Portuguese,” France 
has given ample reason for the cry of 
one of her sons: “What country in the 
world have we not conquered—and 
lost?” Not once only, but three several 
times France has built up a colonial 
empire. The first, begun by Francis 
and Henry IV., spread perhaps to its 
widest when Madagascar—which to-day 
the French are occupying afresh—was 
merely to be the keystone of a great 
Eastern France. That empire fell in 
consequence of the grasping policy 
of Louis XIV. Qui trop embrasse 
mal étreint has always been the 
sentence pronounced upon French ambi- 
tion. Yet the edifice of Colbert, shat- 
tered in the war of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, was rapidly renewed. In America 
the English colonies were isolated settle- 
ments on the Atlantic seaboard, with 
Canada to the north and New France 
to the south of them, and a line of posts 
being pushed down the Ohio to connect 
the two vast tracts in the rear of the 
British. The same thing is happening 
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to-day in West Africa, and if France 
provokes a conflict the result will prob- 
ably be the same. The English only 
assumed a militant attitude under com- 
pulsion, but, when they assumed it, 
soon it was apparent that their petty 
settlements contained ten white men 
for every Frenchman in the huge do- 
mains that surrounded and enclosed 
them. In the East the empire of 
Dupleix swelled like a bubble and 
burst as quickly. 1814 left France at 
the nadir of her colonial power, yet 
since then a third empire of foreizn 
dependencies is far advanced in build- 
ing. The Legitimist monarchy gave 
them Algiers; Louis Philippe added 
Algeria and the occupation of parts of 
Oceania; since then has come the enor- 
mous increase in West Africa and the 
revived dream of an Indo-Chinese as- 
cendancy. But with each of these 
three succeeding attempts the impulse 
from the people itself has been fainter, 
the enterprise has been more than ever 
one of pure military aggrandizement. 
There is no apparent reason why 
France should not again succeed, as 
she before succeeded, for the ultimate 
benefit of others; no reason why she 
should not again paint upon the maps 
large tracts of the world in her own 
color, to be altered by the next genera- 
tion. She still has restless diplomats 
and enterprising soldiers in plenty. 
But of the people who will go out and 
work in these colonies and establish in- 
terests of their own, taking risks on 
their own heads, there is no output. 
Until the French character changes 
there is no probabilty that French his- 
tory will change, and the radical char- 
acteristics of the Frenchman are cau- 
tion in private life, temerity in public 
employments. Every Frenchman in 
his public character as a citizen will 
vote for the maintenance of a big 
standing army and applaud conscrip- 
tion; every Frenchman in his private 
capacity uses every means in his power 
to avoid military service for himself 
and his sons. Every Frenchman is en- 
thusiastic for the colonial aggrandize- 
ment of France, yet no intelligent 
Frenchman will take upon himself the 
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duty of providing his country with the 
abundance of citizens necessary to as- 
similiate conquests. It sounds a para- 
doxical thing to say, but it is neverthe- 
less profoundly true, that France is a 
nation in process of being ruined by 
the thrift and prudence of its citizens. 
To live poorly because it is so much 
easier to save money than to make it, 
to have no children for fear they should 
die of starvation, that is the summing 
up to the Frenchman’s pennywise phi- 
losophy, and, if there is truth in logic, 
it is the individual Frenchman who is 
keeping France back in the race, just 
as it is the individual Anglo-Saxon who 
is winning the battle for his com- 
munity. 





SKETCHES.! 
BY PAUL BOURGET, 
Iv. 


DURING THE BATTLE.— JULIEN DorR- 


SENNE’sS SToRy. 


Translated for The Living Age by William 
Marchant. 


Part II. 


There was, first, an order from the 
director to the few persons remaining 
in Baldé to present themselves in the 
court-yard of the school. It was made 
known that the vaults of the Panthéon 
were filled with powder, and that the 
insurgents intended to set fire to it. All 
the quarter, built over catacombs, 
would fall in. To escape from the col- 
lege while the firing and the bugles, 
coming nearer and nearer, attested the 
close neighborhood of the méleé, was 
plainly impossible. Mattresses had 
been thrown down into the middle of 


the principal court-yard. We were 
bidden to sit down there and await 
events. I can still hear the voice of 


that severe sub-director, M. Dupuy— 
known as “Pocket”—who, ordinarily, 
spoke to us only to cause terror, confid- 
ing to me his anxiety with the famil- 
iarity of common danger:— 
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“I wish we were all two hours older, 
my dear Dorsenne!” 

Then came—about the middle of the 
afternoon—that sudden establishment 
(of which I have already spoken), in 
this very court, and in the school rooms 
opening from it, of a Communist field- 
hospital, presided over by a regimental 
surgeon, who had under him four beard- 
less riflemen, three very saucy-looking 
female nurses, and a dozen deaf-mutes. 
They brought the usual outfit of a field- 
hospital, which they set up with a 
haste and a show wherein could be de- 
tected a desire, when the regulars 
should arrive, to furnish thus an evi- 
dent proof of their philanthropic work. 
And, finally, came this very arrival of 
the regulars, announced by firing so 
close at hand that we heard the bullets 
on the outside of our walls. Many of 
them rebounded flattened, and fell 
among us. We were now in the very 
centre of the fighting, and every one 
was silent. Suddenly we noticed the 
desperate gestures of two deaf-mutes, 
whom the surgeon in charge had placed 
as orderlies at the door. These poor 
fellows were striking up the rifle-barrel 
of a chasseur who had perceived us and 
had taken aim at the compact group in 
the middle of the court-yard. Another 
chasseur appeared, and then an officer— 
a captain, pistol in hand, his eyes blaz- 
ing with fury in a thin face, wasted by 
ten months of war, of battles and cap- 
tivities. 

“But this is a college! These are 
boys!” cried our porter, who after hav- 
ing timidly retreated before the levelled 
weapon of the first chasseur, now flung 
himself upon the captain for protec- 
tion. 

“Where is the director?” the officer 
asked; and when the eminent scholar 
who ruled the preparatory school so 
well and wisely had come forward, 
“How many students have you? how 
many instructors? how many servants? 
you will make me out a list and give it 
to my sergeant. Very well,” he con- 
tinued, “four men here;” and he indi- 
cated the door; “four here; and he 
indicated the corner where the field-hos- 
pital was arranged; “forward, the rest!” 
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he cried to the chasseurs who had en- 
tered with him, and they went out into 
the street and the fighting. 

This fighting went away from us and 
we could hear it going. There was the 
sudden, the strange sensation of a 
great immediate silence, while, afar off, 
the crackling fusillade, the whistling of 
the shells, the thunder of the cannon- 
ade, continued uninterrupted. .There 
was, in this sudden lull of the furious 
storm around us, something ominous 
and gloomy. By how many deaths had 
our present security been purchased? 

To Renaud and to me the taking of 
the Panthéon suggested one very dis- 
tinct image, that of the girl whom we 
had seen early in the afternoon pursuing 
the unfortunate priest, almost under our 
very windows; she it was, never- 
theless, who had set us free—had, per- 
haps, saved our lives—a few days he- 
fore! Had she continued her pursuit of 


the man, and, seeing no door open on 
the street, supposed that the priest and 
the soldier had gone some other way? 
Had she, also, gone another way, or had 
she returned to the barricade? In 


either case, how strong the probability 
that she had been killed! Had she re- 
treated with the insurgents to the 
Jardin des Plantes? Her fate would 
scarcely have been any better. 

“If only she had come in with the 
priest!” Renaud said to me, when we 
were again by ourselves in the little 
school-room. 

“But if she had been there, do you 
think the man would have surren- 
dered?” I rejoined. 

“We will try to go over to the barri- 
cade, at any rate,” Renaud said. “Per- 
haps she is only wounded.” 

When one is seventeen years old, such 
ideas do not seem at all unreasonable. 
The event was, for once, more extraor- 
dinary than our wildest dream. Ah! 
what a gloomy expedition it was that 
we made to the Place du Panthéon, 
after dark that evening, when the head- 
surgeon of the Communard field-hos- 
pital took it upon himself to go, with 
four of hisdeaf-mute nurses, to examine 
the scene of the day’s fighting! We 
asked him to let us go with him. He 
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consented. Each of us took a lantern, 
the gas-pipes being cut; however, there 
was scarcely need of artificial light, so 
clear and transparent was the May 
night. The gentle moon and the gentle 
stars shone down upon a most lament- 
able spectacle. Along the sidewalks of 
the square lay the dead bodies, all of 
them bare-footed and recognizable by 
their uniforms, that of the National 
Guards, who had defended to the last 
the enormous barricade whose mass 
still barred the broad street. With a 
Savage precaution which the exaspera- 
tion of the struggle too fully justified, 
the victors had finished the vanquished 
by breaking their skulls with blows 
from the butt end of their rifles. And 
these very victors now slept, exhausted 
by their hard day, lying on heaps of 
straw, in the open air, flat on the 
ground, among the dead. They were so 
sound asleep that our passing did not 
disturb them. The deaf-mutes held 
their lanterns in turn over the dead, and 
in turn we saw the grey beards, and 
the beardless faces, a new proof of the 
fact that had so impressed us, at the 


time of our imprudent expedition of 
Monday—the social hatred at those two 
periods of life, before experience, and 
after experience. Reaching the place 
where we had been detained that Mon- 
day, the impression became even more 


dreadful. Thedead, placed erectagainst 
this rampart of paving-stones, seemed 
still to guard it. Shuddering, Renaud 
and I hastened our steps, and were 
alone when we reached the Mairie. Its 
court-yard was vacant and black. A 
staircase lighted by a single lamp went 
up darkly toward the second story. 
We could hear the officers who were 
there talking and laughing with the 
door open. It occurred to us to explore 
this court-yard, at the end of which 
there was to be seen an enormous heap 
of tragic débris. Guns and pistols, 
bags, cartridge-pouches, caps, canteens, 
had been thrown together pell-mell, and 
formed in one corner a heap higher 
than a man’s head. What childish curi- 
osity prompted us to look behind it? 
Renaud held up his lantern, then sud- 
denly let it fall with a cry that 
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chilled the blood in my veins. A 
hand had grasped his arm, and a voice 
said:— 

“Don’t betray me!” 

This voice—where had we heard it? 
I, in turn, swung out my lantern, and 
recognized, lying on the pavement, shel- 
tered by this mass of débris, whom? 
The very person, a thought of whom 
had been the cause of our nocturnal ex- 
pedition. Yes, it was the same face, 
pretty and already faded-looking, which 
we had seen the first time with its 
smile of mocking pity in the druggist’s 
shop, and the second time animated 
with such savage fury while the priest 
fled before her revolver-shots. Now 
there was on the wearied features, in 
the feverish eyes, on the haggard 
mouth, that quivering of the hunted 
animal who feels itself tracked to its 
concealment. How had she escaped 
the search of the victors in that Mairie, 
every corner of which had been ran- 
sacked with bayonet-thrusts? As I 
think of it now I still cannot under- 
stand this. She looked at us, Renaud 
and me, without saying another word. 
She had recognized us and trembled vio- 
lently, but not more than we did. Cer- 
tainly she was a wretch, and we had 
seen her attempt the basest of crimcs. 
In our very sight she had fired upon the 
poor priest with the same hand that 
now grasped Renaud’s arm; what other 
murders had she not also committed in 
the frenzy of the final struggle? But 
this wretch was a woman, and we owed 
her a debt of gratitude. Did we do 
right, did we do wrong, in attempting 
to save her, in our turn? We did not 
even ask ourselves, so unreasoning and 
irresistible was our impulse. 

“Dorsenne, she must get out of this 
place, or she is lost,” Renaud said. 

“Nothing easier,” I replied, after a 
moment’s consideration. “I will give 
her my coat and cap. We will take her 
along between us, and she will pass for 
one of our comrades. But where can 
we take her?” 

“To Baldé first,” Renaud said, “and 
after that, we will see.” 

“I thank you, messieurs,” said the 
girl. She had listened to us without 
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speaking, and now she added: “But is 
this house far?” 

“Are you wounded?” we asked. 

“Scarcely at all,” she said. “Only a 
scratch. But I have had nothing to eat 
all day, and I could not walk far.” 

“It is only five minutes,” Renaud re- 
plied, “and you can lean on us. But 
quick, quick! Ah! it is too late.” 

Two persons had just appeared at 
the head of the stairs. We saw only 
the outline of their figures, which 
showed that they were officers, and the 
red points of their cigars. I had expe- 
rienced, from the beginning of the 
week, many emotions. Which of them 
was comparable to the anguish which 
gripped me when these two men looked 
in our direction? They thought, doubt- 
less, that we were employees of the 
Mairie, occupied in some work of clear- 
ing up, for they continued to talk, lean- 
ing upon the rail of the stairs, without 
paying any further attention to us. And 
there, within sound of the voices of 
these two witnesses, who, luckily, had 
turned their backs to us, but whose 
faintest suspicion would have cost our 
companion her life—there, we aided her 
to put on one of our uniform overcoats. 
We covered her hair, which fortunately 
was short, with one of our caps, and 
took the way, with the poor girl be- 
tween us, by which we had come, half 
an hour before, through the square, 
where the deaf-mutes were still holding 
their lanterns over the dead! How long 
it seemed to us, this way, and how slow 
our companion’s steps, and how light 
the sleep of the chasseurs on their 
straw, stirring sometimes restlessly as 
they lay! If one of them. should 
waken? If the door of Baldé should be 
fastened? If we should meet the direc- 
tor, or, especially, the sub-director, 
“Pocket,” the redoubtable, whose 
hatred towards the insurgents was in- 
creased by all the love he bore his son, 
who was in arms against them? If we 
were to come face to face with the 
priest, whom our protégée had en- 


deavored to kill in that very street? 
But no. At certain times it would seem 
that there can be nothing but favorable 
chances, in the midst of circumstances 
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the most madly perilous. Not a chas- 
seur waked. A military patrol whom 
we met was deceived by our uniforms 
and paid us no attention. ‘The door of 
Baldé was open; the concierge’s room 
was vacant; vacant was the stairway. 
We brought the girl into a dormitory, 
abandoned at this period of forced holi- 
days; and then, returning to our own 
little bedroom, we spent the night in 
forming a plan whose rather compli- 
eated detail was destined to succeed, 
like our enterprise of the previous night, 
up to the moment when this possibility 
of meeting the priest became a fact, in 
a manner simple enough, yet so terrify- 
ing, that the mere thought of it makes 
me shiver, after all these years! 

Our plan consisted in confiding the 
situation to the Communard surgeon in 
charge of the field-hospital that had 
been established on our premises, and 
inducing him to enrol our protégée 
among his nurses. We were only obliged 
to borrow a suitable dress from one of 
the three already on duty. We devoted 
the following day to this negotiation 
and to this disguise, and so successfully 
that at nightfall, the ex-cantini@re of 
the barricade, installed at the bedside 
of one of the wounded, was picking lint 
with the same hands which, thirty-six 
hours earlier, had so boldly handled the 
revolver. The white cap on her head 
changed her looks as much as did the 
long white apron with shoulder-caps. 
When we saw her thus, in the morning, 
we were satisfied that she was unrecog- 
nizable. She herself thought the 
same, without doubt, for, after suffer- 
ing the preceding day from a terror 
which she did not attempt to conceal 
from us, she now, as she worked busily 
at picking lint—the only part of a 
nurse’s duty which she was able to per- 
form—had almost the smile of our first 
interview; and as we passed her, she 
said softly, looking up at us:— 


“Au mont Ida, trois déesses—” 


Her gayety was destined quickly to 
give place to 2 new and more alarming 
apprehension. We had strayed, with 
an air of carelessness, into the neigh- 
borhood of the hospital, at about nine 
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o'clock. At ten, an order ran through 
the college that every individual in the 
house, masters and pupils, servants 
and accidental guests, should assemble 
in the court-yard, and pass inspection 
by a colonel! 

I see him now, this unlooked-for in- 
spector, with his rough, stern, soldierly 
face, and the hard look in his blue eyes. 
I see once more the shabby uniforms 
of the officers who accompanied him. 
How would our extemporized nurse 
undergo this last and most serious 
trial? When she appeared, in the ill- 
received group belonging to the hos- 
pital, we had eyes for no one but her. 
We were overpowered with alarm when 
Wwe saw, at a few steps distance, among 
the masters, the Abbé Broussais—this 
was the name of the priest whom M. 
Finouy had preserved! There was also, 
in a third group (that of the servants), 
the insurgent, to whom this same M. 
Finouy had promised immunity. The 
pallor of the man and his evident agita- 
tion were likely to reveal him only too 
clearly to the piercing blue eyes of the 
colonel. But, wearing the livery of the 
college and presented with the other 
servants by the director, he escaped 
notice. I, meanwhile, observed with 
mortal terror that one of the young 
officers in attendance on the colonel, 
had fixed a piercing gaze on the 
so-called nurse. Happily the girl 
had recovered energy sufficient to 
make herself an impassable mask. 
And if the officer, as he looked 
at her, was asking himself where he 
had seen this woman before, he still 
was in doubt; whereas her recognition 
had been instantaneous by M. r’Abbé 
Broussais. We had a proof of this in 
the involuntary gesture of surprise 
which escaped the priest. He repressed 
it instantly and followed the rest of the 
inspection with an attentive silence 
which gave us, Renaud and myself, a 
little hope. The critical moment drew 
near; the colonel had reached the per- 
sonnel of the hospital. He questioned 
the surgeon in charge. While this ex- 
amination went on, which alone lasted 
much longer than that of all the others 
taken together, did the priest observe 
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the look of the lieutenant? Did he ex- 
perience one of those impulses of impas- 
sioned charity which gratitude for a 
very recent escape from mortal danger 
sometimes inspires in devout souls? 
We saw him quietly drawing near to 
the young woman. Now he stood close 
beside her. She also recognized him, 
without any change in her face, except 
a terror in her eyes, which became an 
extreme astonishment when M. Brous- 
sais began speaking to her. What was 
he saying? What did this girl reply to 
the man she had so lately tried to kill? 
Doubtless he questioned her, to obtain 
facts which he might be able to give to 
the colonel if the latter should make in- 
quiries. But there was no occasion to 
use them. As soon as the priest had 
moved away from the sham nurse, the 
lieutenant came up to him and asked 
some questions. They stood near us, 
and we heard both the questions and 
the replies. : 

“You know this woman to whom you 
spoke just now, M. l’Abbé?” 

“Do I know her?’ saiu the priest. 
“Oh, yes. But why?’ 

“On account of a singular resem- 
blance,” said the young officer. “So you 
can answer for her?” 

“Certainly,” the priest replied; and he 
added: “She is a nurse in a bad cause, 
but one must live, you know; and she 
is not a bad girl herself. I will give 
you a proof; she has just now promised 
to attend the mass to-morrow which I 
shall say, in gratitude to the good God 
who has saved my life.” 

And he related what had happened to 
him two days before. The lieutenant 
questioned him: “Then you were on the 
barricade of the Rue Soufflot?”’ 

“I was, for two hours,” the priest 
said. 

The other looked at him, then looked 
atthe woman. At the very moment she 
was passing, with the others, before the 
formidable colonel, who surveyed them, 
one by one, and finding nothing suspi- 
cious about any of them said:— 

“That will do; go. Who comes next?” 

We saw on the lips of the young lieu- 
tenant words that he did not utter. He 


looked again at the woman, then at the 
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priest, then shrugged his shoulders; and 
we could not be sure whether the ges- 
ture meant: “I was a fool; it was a mis- 
take;” or, “If this priest doesn’t want 
her to be recognized, why should I de- 
nounce her?” 

And the insurgent was saved. 


Tragic reminiscences! They have 
long been a sort of nightmare to me, as- 
sociated as they were with the frightful 
spectacle of a city taken by assault. 
Everywhere on the horizon, the flames 
of burning buildings; everywhere in 
the streets, ruins; everywhere, firing of 
guns; everywhere, deaths; everywhere, 
the profitless frenzy of destruction! 
To-day, as I said in the beginning of 
this narrative, in contrast to these pic- 
tures, others rise before my mind—not 
pictures, only brief, commonplace 
scenes of everyday life, wherein the 
actors in these episodes reappear, again 
falling back to their usual level, again 
becoming what they had been before— 
as if nothing at all had taken place. 
Useless! useless! useless! This is the 
word, simple and sombre, to be written 
across all the pages of all histories of 
all Revolutions! This also is the word 
which survivors or victims of these at- 
tacks of collective frenzy have invari- 
ably repeated, under one form or 
another, from the general who said to 
Napoleon at the time of the coronation: 
“We are short, to-day, of three hundred 
thousand men, who got themselves 
killed to suppress all this;” to the 
famous agitator whose last words were: 
“Those who have served the Revolution 
have tilled the sea!” 

The reason of it is that events once 
lived through, however terrible they 
have been, leave us the same men that 
we were before, and, consequently, 
totally distinct from the base or the 
noble creature that circumstances, for 
an hour, drew out. And I see again—a 
humble commentary on this ironical 
truth—the school-room of Baldé a fort- 
night later. The students have re- 
turned. There are twenty-five of us 
bending over, under the lamp. I am 
preparing, as best I can, a dissertation 
for M. André on this interesting sub- 


ject: “Concerning the theory of the ex- 
ternal world as held by the Epicureans.” 
Is the pedantic schoolmaster who gave 
out to us this subject, scrupulously in- 
sisting upon its importance, the same 
man who, three weeks earlier, bade us 
adieu so proudly, to an accompaniment 
of distant cannonading? Is this poor 
drudge, bent over his dictionaries at my 
side in the school-room, who has just 
said to me with real distress: “It seems 
we are not going to have any general 
examination this year?’—is he the same 
with the Renaud of the barricade, re- 
fusing to place a stone, and risking his 
life on it: or with the Renaud in the 
court-yard of Baldé, throwing up the 
insurgent’s loaded weapon; or with the 
Renaud in the Mairie of the Panthéon, 
supporting with his arm the Com- 
munard canteen-woman, within a few 
steps of officers and soldiers of the vic- 
torious army? And as for me, who am 
so mortified at having had a very low 
rank at the last examination, am I the 
same person who traversed, with such 
a tragic sense of the mystery of things, 
that Place du Panthéon where the vic- 
tors lay asleep in the starlight, with the 
dead beside them? And our master, 
this pottering, captious pedant, who 
calls out from his desk extra tasks for 
the idlers, and, with his poor memory, 
labors over a treatise on Pathology—is 
he indeed that heroic Finouy who, at 
peril of his life, gave shelter to the 
hunted priest? And the man who 
cleans the lamps and smiles at his re- 
flection in their polished brass, is he 
really the National Guard who hunted 
this priest so vindictively? The fellow 
was neat and industrious. He seemed 
to be grateful and faithful. The direc- 
tor retained him; and so the house had 
one good servant the more. 

I saw him again—the priest, this Abbé 
Broussais—whose face I remembered, 
frightful with terror, and then, sub- 
lime with recovered strength, after he 
had risen from his prayers; sublime. 
also, in charity, when he saved the 
sham-nurse, who had tried to kill him! 
Six months had passed. My father had 
obliged me, to my great regret, to pass 
an evening—one of my holiday even- 
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ings—at the house of a former rector, 
a friend of his, an excellent man, but 
prone to lecture me disagreeably on my 
literary religions:— 

“Alfred de Musset?” he would say to 
me, “you admire such a fellow as that? 
But I knew him! We were together at 
the general examinations. Would you 
like to know what this Alfred de Musset 
was? I will tell you; he was a lazy 
boy!” 

This obnoxious fault-finder had me in 
a corner of the salon, an outrageously 
green room, dominated by a portrait of 
the philosopker Victor Cousin, with a 
dedication. Some university men were 
standing near, talking, and envying me, 
for the ex-rector is a friend ot the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, who has 
promised to come this evening. The 
door opens, and gives entrance to an 
ecclesiastic, smiling, honeyed, compli- 
mentary. The Roman cloak on his 
shoulder, he salutes this man and that, 
with the obsequiousness of one who 
seeks a favor; and the enemy of De 
Musset—who is, on the other hand, de- 
voted to Béranger—murmurs under his 
breath :— 

“Homme noir, d’ov sortez-vous?”’ Then 
adds: “But how hard he does try, this 
intriguing Abbé Broussais, to get him- 
self made bishop!” 

And finally, I saw her also again—the 
Théroigne of the barricade, the mysteri- 
ous combatant, who showed herself by 
turns capable of the most generous im- 
pulses and of the most savage crimes— 
a surly, beneficent protectress, a crea- 
ture eager to commit murder. A whole 
year has passed since “the week of 
blood,” and the image of the fair 
Théroigne has many a time come up in 
our conversations, Renaud’s and mine. 
Spring has again made the lilacs bloom 
in the Luxembourg, and on a Sunday 

evening I let myself be allured by com- 
rades, less serious than poor Renaud, 
into a café served by pretended Italian 
girls. This den of iniquity is crowded 
with collegians, Saint-Cyriens, Poly- 
technicans, all the hope of poor France, 
so cruelly tried! O, pity! O, inex- 
piable crime of the authorities who have 
permitted and continue to permit temp- 
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tations such as these to beset the coun- 
try’s sacred springtime! At one table 
a girl is laughing and talking very loud, 
and drinking beer—it is the ex-can- 
tiniére of the Commune. Two students 
are with her who urge her to drink, 
laughing and talking as noisily as she. 
The delicate face of the young woman 
is a little more faded, but it is refined, 
still; there is paint around her eyes and 
rouge on her lips, which render more 
striking the fairness of her skin; and I 
hear a collegian, a boy of the Saint- 
Louis, saying, as he points her out to a 
comrade :— 

“Look! there is Nini Pétrole! The girl 
that was Raoul Rigault’s mistress, you 
know!” 
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In poetry, in romance, a new genius is 
discovered every other month—rarely to 
the advantage of literature or the ad- 
vancement of literary taste, and not 
always to the benefit of the discovered 
prodigy. Some of our newly risen 
poets—and this we must regret for their 
sake—are manifestly falling back from 
the place to which the enthusiasm of 
discovery exalted them only the other 
day. A few weeks ago the publication 
of a historical novel was hailed with as 
much applause as would have sufficed 
for “Waverley” or the “Three Musket- 
eers.” To read the reviews of the book 
was to learn that a writer not much in- 
ferior to Scott or Dumas had appeared. 
To read the book itself was to find it 
good (it has gone into five or six edi- 
tions, and will be forgotten in less than 
as many years), but first-rate in no sin- 
gle particular. Since then a book of 
poems by a writer little known hereto- 
fore has made more noise than any sim- 
ilar publication since Alexander Smith 
fired his rocket skyward. Here, how- 
ever, the genius is no illusion. There 
are passages in this small book of a 
hundred pages that march with the foot- 
fall of the immortals; stately lines with 
all the music and meaning of the high- 
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est poesy; and when that can be truth- 
fully said of any newcomer into a land 
bereaved of poetic grandeur, it may be 
denied that his welcome can be too ex- 
travagantly grateful. 

Yet if Mr. Phillips thinks that his verse 
is for the most part well made, he ought 
not to be allowed to rest in that mistake. 
Or if, as seems more likely, he is aware 
of imperfections which would have been 
removed had he found patience enough 
for the endeavor, then he should be told 
that his toleration of them as they stand 
is proof that he is a very incomplete 
poet. Perfect genius never did and 
never can tolerate imperfection in its 
own handiwork—its own expression; a 
characteristic which suggests the only 
apology for the fallacious and otherwise 
absurd definition of genius as an infinite 
capacity for taking pains. Tennyson’s 
“Tithonus” was laid aside for years—no 
doubt because it fell short of an ideal in 
his mind which our minds do not reach 
to, or from a sensibility to particular im- 
perfections which we are unable to per- 
ceive. Mr. Phillips, who has been en- 
couraged to hope, and may reasonably 
hope, that he will some day stand not 
far off from that fine genius, may 
believe this: had “Tithonus” shown half 
the faults of any one of the “Poems by 
Stephen Phillips,” it would never have 
been published at all. 

The faults we speak of now are of two 
kinds—one much worse than the other. 
There is the permitted fault and the 
committed fault. By the permitted fault 
I mean a too easy acceptance of the 
word that “will do,” though it is not the 
right word—the right word, when found, 
being often a troublesome fit or sound- 
ing in the ear ineffectively. There are 
many examples of this fault—many 
whole lines of ill-expressed meaning, 
such as should never pass beyond a first 
draft and would be a reproach even 
there. When Mr. Phillips makes Laz- 
arus say that in the grave he was “so 
near to peace” and “came back to life 
remorsefully,” “remorsefully” is a word 
entirely unacceptable. When Apollo 
warns Marpessa that if she marries Idas 
a time will come when her eyes will be 
“of all illusion cured,” “cured” is the 
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wrong word precisely (seeing that the 
illusion was her happiness), and a hack 
word too. When of a woman who 
wished to die it is said that “she was 
swift to steep her brain in moss,” Mr. 
Phillips too readily permits himself to 
fling a figurative thought upon the page 
in its original crudity. And this he 
often does—apparently trusting too 
much to the idea that what comes by in- 
spiration comes in its own most fit ex- 
pression. Very often it does, and then it 
is most perfect; but sometimes it 
doesn’t, and then its best expression has 
to be sought and foung. The same 
over-confidence appears strikingly in 
the piece called “Beautiful Death;”’ 
which is so far from being a poem that 
it is in everything—conception, expres- 
sion and effect—anti-poetic. Here the 
poet rejoices chemically—dwelling with 
rapture on the thought that after death 
the constituents of his body will dissolve 
and disperse into earth and air, and be 
and do many blessed and beneficent 
things: things well enough to think of 
in the general, but unspeakably sicken- 
ing to read of in the detail of an un- 
flinchingly curious imagination. After 
the detail, this boast—which Mr. Phil- 
lips allows himself to print just as his 
genius whispered it at his ear:— 


I shall shine 


Diffused and tolerant, luminous and 
large. 

No longer shall I vex, but live my life 

In solaces, caresses, and in balms, 


Nocturnal soothings and nutritious sighs, 


Of such are Mr. Phillips’s permitted 
faults. To mention one of his most be- 
setting faults of commission, he tags his 
verse with lines and half-lines which 
have no purpose but to fill out the meas- 
ure or supply a rhyme. This is not the 
way of poets capable of writing such 
profoundly beautiful verse as may be 
read in Mr. Phillips’s ““Marpessa,” nor 
should it be his way. 

And now while I am about it I will 
say more. For the critics who have gar- 
landed this book with praise are of two 
parties—one that speaks in mild re- 
proof of certain poems and lauds the 
rest; another which lauds everything, 
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and not least “The Wife” and “The 
Woman with the Dead Soul.” But 
when an undoubted man of genius, writ- 
ing with charm irresistible, sends out 
such pieces as these, it is of signal im- 
portance that the truth should be told 
about them. And the truth about both 
is that, beautiful as they are in form, in 
movement, in accent (with strange 
lapses, however, such as recall the 
wh'lom flower-girl in the duchess), their 
beauty is not equal to their offences, and 
does not atone for them. 

“The Woman with the Dead Soul” is 
by much the less offensive of the two, 
and in its descriptive lines—which make 
up nearly the whole—is far above the 
other, being in that respect very subtle, 
very forcible. It is meant to be tragic; 
to be overwhelmingly pathetic; to be 
(like so much of the morbid literature of 
our time) divinely pitiful. But, in sub- 
stance and fact, it is no more that than 
was the address of “a friend of human- 
ity” to the needy knife-grinder, in a 
story more wholesome than this. The 
tragedy in it is the creation of the 
forced and therefore false emotions of 
the poet in contemplating a woman sew- 
ing and sipping gin before she callously 
“steals into the night.” Its origin and 
cultivation are evident; and Mr. Phil- 
lips, who has strange smells and odors 
in most of his poems, will bear with the 
statement that these pages exhale a sick- 
ness which is the sicknessof decay. It is 
the more tolerable to tell him so because 
there is nothing to show that he is deliv- 
ered helplessly to this style of composi- 
tion. “Beautiful Death” is plainly an 
experiment in forcing from a healthy 
soil the growths of imagination dis- 
eased; and since it is impossible that 
that piece should have been written 
with sincere feeling, it may be hoped, 
and I do believe, that “The Woman 
with the Dead Soul” and “The Wife” 
are exercises of a similar character— 
essays in competition with other poets 
who have prospered in this kind of 
writing. 

Enough said about the first-named 
poem, which would have passed (though 
not without a compulsory sniff) but for 
the other. “The Wife” is an entirely 
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indefensible piece of work. It is de- 
scribed as “a true story done into 


verse;” but however true, there was per- 
haps no need to do it into verse, and 
certainly it ought not to have been done 
after this manner. A humane man, 
having heard such a story, might, 
would, should sink it in kindly silence; 
to tell it in Mr. Phillips’s way is a 
wrong to art, to honesty, to the dignity 
of human nature:— 


Her husband starved, and gazed into her 
face: 

There was no crumb of bread in the bare 
place. 


Therefore she goes into the street to get 
some food for him: which is sufficient 
hint of a tale which in this black world 
is not very uncommon, Horrible if the 
woman is a good woman, but in that 
case nearly impossible; which, however, 
is no difficulty with Mr. Phillips. It 
would be a lessened difficulty were the 
wife weak, half-crazed; but then she 
would not make much of a poem. 
Therefore, forgetting that he himself 
would rather die in a quiet and decent 
way than feed on the proceeds of less- 
abhorrent theft, he makes her a heroine, 
a saint, a martyr, touched within as 
with holy fire:— 


Then like a martyr robing for the flame, 

She wound the shaw! about her without 
shame: 

Lo, in the red shaw! sacredly she burned. 


An untruthful, irreligious and maudlin 
conception, which should have been re- 
jected as by a natural convulsion of the 
mind as soon as it took form there. 
“Shall we forget, then, that she was 
making this great sacrifice for her hus- 
band?” No; nor that he might have had 
his own views of the sacrifice had he 
been consulted; nor that he might have 
thought it infamous to be fed, and to 
feed, on such provision; and that 
whereas Mr. Phillips thinks the tragedy 
heightened by the poor man dying be- 
fore his wife’s return with the bread and 
the beef, it would have been more hor- 
rible had she given him to eat and he 
had innocently eaten. It is altogether 
bad; and the worse because this story, 
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which draws away from the plain, sim- 
ple and easy duty of dying honest, is 
told in a sweet old Chaucerian strain, 
meek, and as if delivered with down- 
cast eyes and folded hands. 

And why all this about Mr. Phillips, 
and why so much eagerness to persuade 
him of his faults? Because of the cer- 
tainty that he has poetic gifts of the 
highest order—not only the charm that 
pleases, but that captures and com- 
mands: power. Because (with excep- 
tions, of course) the whole bent of poetic 
genius amongst us is decadent, morbid; 
even as those two pieces of his own are 
that we have dwelt upon, to the exclu- 
sion of the only quite true, quite sweet 
and wholesome poem in the collection. 
Because, if Mr. Phillips’s poetic faculty 
is a full and lasting fund, it will be a 
grave misfortune if the author of “Mar- 
pessa”’ is confirmed in the practice of his 
morbidities. Because, in the fact that 
“Marpessa” is a far finer, more spacious, 
more noble piece of work than the rest, 
there is hope that its author can be 
turned from his errors. Further, to 
stimulate repentance, I would ask him 
to look again at the passages wherein 
he represents Christ as standing at ar- 
rest as He smells the blood of Prome- 
theus on the wind—like a surprised, 
uneasy animal. In what sense, in what 
particular, through what channel of sug- 
gestion, is that poetry? 

THE LOOKER-ON. 





From Temple Bar. 
MARY CONNOR’S RELEASE. 

Slowly, sonorously the great prison 
clock struck four, and the drowsy quiet 
of a summer afternoon settled down 
again upon the dreary, grey-walled 
building. In the large central hall no 
sound or stir of life was audible. Re- 
mote noises—the slamming of a door, the 
shrill tones of a scolding official, the 
soft cooing of the prison pigeons—came 
occasionally faintly from afar, but they 
only seemed to intensify the silence that 


reigned within. 
Yet around this hall, in cells, rising in 


three tiers, one over the other, nearly 
three hundred human beings were wear- 
ing out a monotonous existence. But 
the iron doors were fast closed, and the 
inmate of each cell was as quiet as 
prison discipline demanded she should 
be. 

A well-railed-in gallery ran round the 
two upper rows of cells, and a strong 
netting was stretched over the open 
space below, that their lofty position 
might not tempt the desperate to murder 
or suicide. In the top row of these cells 
dwelt those who, in prison vernacular, 
are known as “lifers’—that is to say, 
criminals who are undergoing a sen- 
tence of imprisonment for life. A tale 
of murder or infanticide lurks behind 
each closed door up here. 

The last cell in this melancholy section 
Was occupied by convict A 60, better 
known, however, in defiance of prison 
rules, by her own name, Mary Connor. 

With the last stroke of the big prison 
clock this prisoner had put the final 
stitch into the coarse shirt at which she 
had been sewing steadily since the din- 
ner hour. As if tired, she let the work 
lie for a few moments in her lap while 
leaning back against the wall, and 
shaded with one hand the strong light 
from her eyes, on which age and use 
were beginning to tell. Then, rousing 
herself with an effort, she stood up, 
folded the finished garment with all pos- 
sible care and neatness, and laid it on the 
small wooden table alongside which she 
had been sitting. On the folded shirt 
she placed, one by one, her thimble, scis- 
sors, cotton, and the piece of flannel 
which served her for a needle-book. 
The slow solemnity with which the old 
woman laid aside the work and the 
familiar implements connected with it 
Was somehow suggestive of a serious 
ceremony. Such, indeed, it was, and in 
this instance no meaningless one; for as 
Mary Connor stood there and laid down 
her task completed, she felt that the 
burthen of imprisonment was falling 
from her. She had endured it, lived 
through it, worked out a task which had 
lasted through twenty years, but the end 
had come at last—at last! 

That locked, black door would open 
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presently and she would pass out free 
into the world beyond—soon—ab, soon! 
Meanwhile her work was done, and with 
the life-giving sense of coming freedom 
strong upon her, she could rest and 
think. So, shaking from her gown some 
loose threads, as if to rid herself of this 
last trace of prison labor, with the quiet 
patience of old age, the little woman 
sat down once more on her low stool, 
straightened with a few touches the 
folds of her gown and apron, leaned her 
back against the wall, letting her poor 
work-worn hands rest in her lap. 

A sunbeam had pierced the narrow 
cell window, and lay, a quivering line 
of light, upon the wooden floor. In this 
sunbeam the old woman’s thoughts 
found a golden path which led them out 
beyond the hateful prison walls, and the 
noisy, smoky city outside them; past 
fertile valleys and wooded hills, past 
rushing rivers and vast tracts of bog- 
land; straight past all intervening space 
led the golden path to a group of moun- 
tains far away in the north where the 
shadows were already deep on the hill- 
sides and the sun was disappearing be- 


hind the highest peak. The mountain 
air, the country sounds, were a draught 
of delight to the poor soul parched and 


stifled with long confinement. Like a 
magician’s breath they filled her for the 
moment with a long-forgotten sense of 
youth and vigor. And in that one happy 
hour, while the past grew real and the 
present a dream, a faint color crept into 
her withered cheeks, her faded blue eyes 
darkened, and a look of peace and hope- 
fulness settled on her gentle old face. 
She was a girl again in her father’s 
house, a substantially built and thatched 
cottage, which to her poorer neighbors 
round seemed a model of comfort and 
elegance. In front of the house, of 
course, was the yard with its tumble- 
down cattle-shed, pigsty and manure 
heap; behind flourished the potato gar- 
den. That was the usual order of things 
in these parts. Within the house the 
signs of luxury were to the uninitiated 
by no means apparent. There were but 
two rooms, a small bedroom and a good 
sized living-room. This latter was 
gloomy looking, with an earthen floor 
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and blackened rafters. In the daytime 
the light came in chiefly through the 
open door, for the one small window in 
the room was completely screened by 
some pots of tall geraniums which 
seemed to thrive well in the heavy, 
smoky atmosphere of the cottage. At 
the farther end from the door was a 
large open hearth, and when the turf 
fire blazed here at night, lighting up at 
fitful intervals the dresser with its im- 
posing array of china, the old spinning 
wheel in the corner, the picture of the 
Virgin in all its glories of blue and gold, 
the gilt frames of numerous religious 
prints hanging on the shadowy walls, 
then the interior looked picturesque and 
home-like enough. 

There, on one side of the hearth, his 
supper of salt fish and potatoes eaten, 
Mary’s father would sit in his straight- 
backed wooden chair, smoke his short 
pipe, and watch the blazing turf in 
silence. Opposite him sat his old wife, 
leaning forward with her elbows on her 
knees so that she looked almost. bent 
double. 

To and fro through the open door, 
Mary, daughter of the house, came and 
went. Late though it was, there was 
still plenty for her to do. There were 
two calves to feed, a great mess to pre- 
pare for the old sow and her litter, nu- 
merous pails to scrub, water to be 
fetched from the well, which was some 
few fields away from the house, a bas- 
ket of turf to bring in for the morning 
fire. Well:— 


Man’s work is from sun to sun, 
But woman’s work is never done. 


Thirty-five years of monotonous toil 
on that bleak hillside had left this 
woman almost as dumb and passive as 
the beasts she tended. Faithfully, in her 
slow way, she did the querulous bidding 
of her old father and mother, and night 
after night she heard the question of her 
own marriage discussed with the most 
absolute indifference. 

Old Connor was “a warm man,” and 
had leng ago made known how many 
head of young cattle he would make 
over on his daughter as a marriage por- 
tion. 
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He made his living by rearing young 
cattle on the mountain side, where the 
grazing though scanty was rent free, 
and being a hard man at a bargain, his 
profit out of their subsequent disposal 
was considerable. 

No princess in a fairy tale had more 
suitors than Mary, and in the unvarying 
coldness of her demeanor towards them 
she almost surpassed these legendary 
ladies. Her lack of warmth, however, 
in no way distressed her would-be hus- 
bands. Their business was to woo and 
win “the old man,” and so long did he 
hold out against these besiegers of his 
daughter’s fortune that one stormy win- 
ter morning came and found Dennis 
Connor gone to his last account, leaving 
the question of Mary's marriage still un- 
decided. 

Mary’s mother then took the matter 
entirely into her own hands. Neither of 
the two women could look after the 
mountain cattle or manage the buying 
and selling of them, and she declared it 
was fitter to have Mary’s husband to see 
to these things than a hired man. She 
considered Bridget Driscoll’s son as fine 
a man as any girl could wish to sit be- 
side, so before old Connor’s wake was 
over, and in the very presence of the 
dead, whose indignation at such an 
arrangement they could now set at defi- 
ance, the two mothers settled that 
Mary’s and Thade’s marriage should 
take place forthwith. 

In three weeks’ time Thade Driscoll 
sat of an evening in old Connor’s chair 
by the fireside, and was man and mas- 
ter of the cottage and the two women 
who lived in it. He was a good-looking 
young fellow, fair-haired and “quiet- 
going.” Nothing could have pleased 
him better than to find himself, by this 
marriage, so comfortably settled. The 
privilege of taking life easy was forever 
secured to him, and he meant to make 
the most of it. 

His advent into Mary’s life brought 
little or no change to her. He was by 
no means as exacting as her old father 
had been, but on the other hand he was 
infinitely more shiftless and lazy, and 
her burthens grew heavier in propor- 


tion. Of this she herself was hardly . 
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conscious. Her toil from earliest child- 
hood had been almost ceaseless, and, 
like the patient ass, her slow step 
seemed no slower because the load was 
heavier and the journey grew daily 
longer. Marriage, however, brought 
her one great compensating happiness. 
The day her first baby was born and 
was laid within her arms she had to turn 
away from those around lest they should 
read in her face the joy of which she 
felt ashamed. 

Human love and affection had entered 
not at all into this peasant woman’s life, 
but deep in her heart the maternal in- 
stinct must have been implanted. For 
young and new-born things she had ever 
had a special sympathy, and even when 
handling a clutch of little chickens, or 
caring for a delicate or motherless lamb, 
there was a tenderness in her expression 
which one would have looked for in 
vain as she stood by her father’s death- 
bed, or heard Thade Driscoll’s solemn 
vow to love and cherish her. 

Two children were born to her, and 
her whole heart was bound up in them. 
When her boy was five years old, 
Mary’s mother died. The old woman 
was little loss. She sat all day over the 
fire, grumbling incessantly, and some- 
times made the children cry, so that the 
cottage was more peaceful without her. 
In this same year Kate Ryan came back 
from America. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mary had known Kate Ryan slightly 
in the almost forgotten days of her girl- 
hood, and having heard of her return, 
she was not surprised to see her come 
into the cottage one evening with the 
customary “Good evening to you all.” 
The master of the house sat, as usual, 
smoking in front of the fire, and did not 
rise to greet the visitor; but Mary, who 
had been washing potatoes, having par- 
tially dried her hands on her coarse 
apron, placed a chair politely for her on 
one side of the hearth, and bade her 
“Sit down, and welcome home.” Then 
she resumed her potato-washing, having 
done all that was expected of her as 
hostess. 

The visitor sat down, took a good look 
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at Thade, and then let her glance wan- 
der round the room till it came to the 
little window near which Mary was pro- 
ceeding to transfer her potatoes from a 
muddy-looking pan of water into a big 
black pot. 

“Mary Connor,” said the visitor, in a 
tone of aggrieved contempt, “I could 
never have believed that you would 
marry another woman’s sweetheart.” 

“And have I done so?” asked Mary, in 
her most ordinary voice, and without 
raising her head or ceasing her labor. 

“Have you done so!” repeated her 
visitor mockingly, but with rising indig- 
nation in her voice. “Have you done so! 
Didn’t every man, woman and child in 
Goulhabree know that Thade and I were 
courting ever since we went to school 
together? Didn’t I promise him and his 
mother, before I went away, to come 
back with money enough to start us on a 
ten-acre farm, and haven’t I kept my 
word, I ask you? And but for you, 
Mary Connor, and your ugly old father's 
skimpings and savings—God rest his 
soul, and forgive him his sins!—wouldn't 
I and Thade be sitting together this min- 
ute, settling the day and thinking of the 
fine wedding we'd have?’ 

“I know nothing about his sweetheart- 
ing,” said Mary, still undisturbed as at 
the beginning of the conversation, “‘and 
he must have thought little of you, after 
all, when he couldn’t wait ten years for 
you. Sure, I wouldn’t have fretted had 
he never darkened our door. But what 
do you want to talk to me about him 
for? Isn’t the man sitting there in front 
of you, and can’t you ask himself how 
he came to treat you so badly?” 

Thade, who had been more than con- 
tent to be a listener during this brief 
passage-at-arms, now found himself 
obliged to undertake his own defence. 

“Ah, Kate, dear,” he began ingratiat- 
ingly, “it’s no wonder for you to be 
angry, and think little of me for taking 
up with that poor creature (indicating 
his wife by an expressive nod) when 
there was a fine young woman like 
yourself thinking of me across the At- 
lantic. But bow could I tell that you 
were thinking of me, and didn’t my 
mother herself say that it would be 
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against all the laws of flesh and blood 
for a girl with as handsome a face as 
yours to come back to us unmarried? 
What could I do, Kate? Would you 
have me stand out against my own 
mother when she said I would be the 
meanest-spirited man on earth if I 
didn’t take this chance? Sure, Mary’s a 
good woman enough; and how could I 
tell, Kate Ryan, that you would have 
come back after all these years to marry 
me?’ 

“Ah, sure enough, Thade,” said Kate, 
somewhat appeased; “you were never 
much of a man to stand up against your 
mother, but you and I could have man- 
aged her fine. I suppose it can’t be 
helped now, but I wouldn’t change 
places with the woman that got you in 
that mean way for the wealth of the 
world. Well, I'll be going,” she said, 
getting up after a slight pause; “maybe, 
for old times’ sake, you'd like to walk a 
bit of the way with me.” 

Thade stood up unwillingly, and 
looked doubtfully towards the open door. 
“T’ll go with you as far as my mother’s,” 
he said rather sullenly. 

“Good evening, Mary Connor,” sneered 
the visitor, as she passed out; “it’s little 
luck ’twill bring you, I’m thinking, to 
know your husband belongs by right to 
another woman.” 

Malignant speeches, however, seemed 
thrown away upon Thade Driscoll's 
wife. From beginning to end of Kate 
Ryan's visit, her face and demeanor had 
remained unaltered, and with unruffled 
placidity she pursued her domestic occu- 
pations after her husband and his old- 
time sweetheart had left the cottage. 

She took the pot of potatoes and hung 
it over the smouldering turf, which had 
to be blown till the pot boiled, each puff 
of the bellows sending the firelight flash- 
ing through the dusky room. Then she 
drew forward the table, and placed on it 
a plate containing salt and three large 
bowls of buttermilk, one for herself and 
one for each of the children. Thade, 
having gone to his mother’s, would be 
sure to take his supper there. The cen- 
tre of the table was left clear for the 
potatoes, which would be turned out on 
it in a steaming heap when cooked. 
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All preparations for the evening meal 
being now completed, Mary went out 
across the yard. The setting sun shone 
so full into her face that she had to 
shade her eyes with her hands as she 
listened for a moment to the sound of 
children’s laughter which was borne up 
to her. 

“Children—Thady, Norah!” she called. 
Her voice floated out clear and not un- 
musically on the evening air. Silent 
and motionless she awaited their com- 
ing. There they are, at last, mounting 
out of the grassy hollow in the three- 
acre field, where they and the neighbors’ 
children spend most of the long summer 
afternoons; two little mites, sturdy and 
rustic-looking, Thady manfully dragging 
his small sister by the hand up the hill 
after him. The mother, looking down 
upon them, sees nothing of the glory of 
God’s sunshine which is gilding the 
mountain-tops. All the light of her 
eyes is the sight of those two little 
ones who come slowly climbing up to 
her. 


Winter and spring have nearly passed, 
and the “goings-on” between Kate Ryan 
and Thade Driscoll are a trouble to their 
neighbors, and are only unheeded by 
Thade’s wife. All her thoughts ab- 
sorbed by the children, and every mo- 
ment she can snatch from her multifari- 
ous duties given up to them, she scarcely 
notices how seldom Thade stays at home 
to supper with them, or how frequently, 
when sitting peacefully in his chair, 
Kate Ryan appears at the door to sum- 
mon him to come out with her. 

Little romance as there usually is in 
an Irish peasant’s marriage, conjugal 
infidelity is almost unknown among 
them; but her stay in America had prob- 
ably made Kate somewhat lax in her 
notions, and Thade was not proof 
against the flattery of her bright eyes 
and the remains of a beauty which ten 
years before had been unusually strik- 
ing. 

“I was always fond of you, Teddy,” 
she would say to him, “and sure you're 
my boy even now, though that Connor 
woman has married you.” And the 
weak-minded Thade let himself be com- 
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pletely ruled by her domineering and 
reckless spirit. 

At last, however, the neighbors’ sense 
of propriety could stand it no longer, and 
one of them, a decent, quiet woman, 
came in one day for the express purpose 
of having a plain talk with Thade Dris- 
coll’s wife. 

“Mary, where’s Thade?” she asked, by 
way of opening. 

“Sure I don’t very well know,” said 
Mary unconcernedly. “I suppose he 
stayed up at his mother’s. He likes to 
be with the old woman.” 

“Ah, does he now? And he’s fonder 
of his old mother than ever since Kate 
Ryan’s been staying with her, I'd go 
bail. Mary, woman,” she continued, 
with angry impatience, “is it blind or 
deaf you’ve grown, that you don’t see 
and hear what’s going on before your 
very face? Have you no respect for 
yourself or your children, that you'll let 
your husband tread you like dirt under 
his feet, while he stravagues the roads 
with that shameless hussy, and courts 
her as if he and she were boy and girl 
again?” 

Mary had listened wonderingly up to 
this, but here she broke in quietly to 
explain: “That’s it, Mrs. Murphy; sure 
they were boy and girl together, and the 
old liking for one another is on them 
still, and what would you have me come 
between them for?” 

The good woman had heard Mary’s 
slow-spoken, quiet words with a gasp of 
incredulity, and then she poured a tor- 
rent of abuse and vituperation on Mary 
herself, of which, at first, the latter un- 
derstood little or nothing. 

“Call yourself a wife, and give your 
husband to another woman?—cali your- 
self a mother, and leave your children 
fatherless? You that had a father and 
mother of your own will bring shame 
and sin in through the open door, and 
make it welcome at the fireside where 
they sat. Dead—well it is for them that 
they are dead—while their daughter sees 
disgrace under their very roof, and lies 
down smiling beside it. A poor-spirited 
creature you always were, Mary Con- 
nor, and well did your father and mother 
know it; but which of them, do you 
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think, would have died easy in their 
beds had they ever dreamed that you 
would let things come to such a pass as 
this? Dead—well for them that they 
are dead—and well it would be for your 
children if they were dead too.” 

“What do you mean, woman?” said 
Mary, roused at last by this reference to 
her little ones. 

“I mean what I say,” said the other, 
more slowly and solemnly. “Ask God 
and His blessed Mother to-night to take 
them from you—rather than that they 
should grow up to be taunted with a 
light-of-love father and a shamed 
mother.” 

For a moment there was no answer to 
these bitterly-spoken words, but Mary’s 
face grew white beneath the shade of 
tan which toil and exposure had made 
permanent on it, her eyes darkened, a 
strange light burned in them, and when 
she spoke her neighbor was almost 
startled to hear the struggling passion in 
her voice, although the words came even 
slower and in a lower tone than usual. 

“The children—you say ‘twill reach 
the children, and shame will—will be 
put on them! It would be little enough 
to die for them—and who in all this 
world would think that I'd let sin or sor- 
row touch them while I stood near 
them? Woman, woman!” she cried, at 
last breaking out with a wail of helpless 
pain, “what would you do if you were 
me? How would you save the chil- 
dren?” 

“If I were you,” said the other pas- 
sionately, moved at the mother’s misery, 
“I’d strike that hussy dead—before I'd 
let her cross my threshold, or sit along- 
side my husband again!” 

Mary was not conscious of her neigh- 
bor’s departure. Her face looked rigid 
as she took her big peasant’s cloak off 
the hook where it hung, behind the inner 
room door, and threw it on her shoul- 
ders. Then she passed out of the cot- 
tage, and walked, with the unhurried 
and dignified tread of one born upon the 
mountains, up the steep road, which 
brought her to her mother-in-law’s 
cabin. The old woman was alone 
within, and sat crouching by the small 
turf fire. 
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“Is my man not here?’ asked Mary 
abruptly from the threshold. 

“No, then, he’s not,” answered the old 
woman querulously, without looking 
round, recognizing Mary’s voice. “He 
and my fine lady Kate have been gone 
out this hour back. It’s little good I’m 
getting from her society, I can tell you.” 

“Mrs. Driscoll,’ said Mary, quietly 
enough, “when your son comes back, 
tell him I and the children are wanting 
him home, and tell Kate Ryan she must 
drop his company—and find some other 
woman’s husband to go courting with.” 

When the old woman turned round in 
surprise to answer this speech Mary 
had gone. 

The fine spring afternoon was draw- 
ing to a close, and Mary’s preparations 
for supper were quite completed. There 
were four bowls of buttermilk on the 
table this time, “for when Thade gets 
my message from his mother,” said 
Mary to herself, “he will come home.” 
It was quite time to call the children 
now, and Thade had not come—perhaps 
she ought to give him another chance. 
She might as well break up a few sticks 
in the yard, and have them ready to 
light the morning’s fire. When that 
was done, she decided she would call the 
children—whether Thade had come or 
not. It was sunset, and all the yard 
and the front of the cottage were bathed 
in golden light as she knelt down, chop- 
per in hand, to fulfil her task; but she 
had hardly begun when the sound of 
laughter floated over to her across the 
sunshine, and for an instant a horrible 
spasm of anger and terror shut her off 
from sight and sound. The next mo- 
ment she knew that her husband and the 
woman who loved him had crossed the 
yard and were standing over her. 

“Since you were so pressing about 
having me home, Mary,” said he with an 
open sneer, “Kate said she’d come and 
have her supper here too.” 

“Yes, but before I eat or drink with 
you, Mary Connor,” interposed the latter 
indignantly, “I’d have you explain your 
insults to a woman that has a better 
right to your husband than yourself.” 

“I will explain to you, Kate Ryan,” 
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began Mary in a voice that trembled as 
she, still holding the chopper in one 
hand, rose slowly to her feet—“I will 
explain to you that never in your life 
shall you darken my door again—and 
from this hour—the father of my chil- 
dren will not see you in his path—any 
more than if you were a piece of stick 
or stone.” 

Kate Ryan’s dark eyes blazed, and her 
voice was choking and thick with anger 
as she answered fiercely: “How dare 
you talk to me of your children’s father! 
That’s what he is to you, but—he’s 
more than that to me! When do you 
think will you and your children ever 
come between me and him? Never, I 
tell you, never! You can slave and 
drudge for him, you can keep house and 
mind his children for him, but Thade 
himself is mine, and neither you nor 
your children can ever part us. What 
can you do, Mary Connor, to keep him 
from loving me? Win him back if you 
can for yourself and your children, but 
take my word for it—the only day Thade 
Driscoll will ever turn his back to me at 
your bidding will be the day I lie 
stretched in my grave——” 

She paused breathless for an instant, 
while Thade broke into a weak titter of 
applause. 

With a paralyzing suddenness the arm 
of the taunted woman before her went 
up over her head—the sharp edge of the 
chopper flashed for a moment in the sun- 
shine, as, with one swift, terrible blow, 
Mary Connor buried it deep in her tor- 
mentor’s skull—and, even with the first 
horrible spurt of blood before her eyes, 
she heard the impatient voices of her 
two little ones crying—‘Mother, mother, 
why didn’t you call us home before?” 


CuaAPTER III. 


The trial of Mary Connor for the wil- 
ful murder of Kate Ryan was practi- 
cally over. The jury had brought in a 
verdict of manslaughter. The prisoner, 
who had hardly spoken since her arrest, 
which took place the very evening of her 
awful crime, and who had sat during the 
entire time of her trial without appar- 
ently hearing or seeing anything of 
what went on around her, stood up to 


answer the judge’s question, why the 
sentence of the Court should not be 
passed upon her? 

With her face half hidden by the hood 
of her cloak, and its voluminous folds 
lending a wonderful dignity to her short, 
thickset figure, she spoke in the slow, 
gentle fashion that was peculiar to her, 
and as simply and naturally as if her 
words were addressed to little Thady 
and Norah. “My lord, I have two little 
children, and none but a wicked woman 
like Kate Ryan would have been willing 
to bring any harm on them. I could not 
hinder her from bringing them to shame 
—she said herself I could not—and ’twas 
true—so you can understand that I 
killed her to save the children. And 
now, my lord, I’ve told you all, and I'll 
be glad if you'll just let me go back to 
my little ones to-day. You’ve all been 
very kind to me,” she said, with a grate- 
ful glance at the two constables who 
guarded her in the dock, “but my heart 
is wearying for a sight of the children, 
and I want nothing in the world from 
you but to let me get back to them at 
once.” 

When she had ceased there was an 
audible sob in the court, while the judge, 
though touched by her evident simplic- 
ity, proceeded to sentence her to penal 
servitude for life. 

In every convict’s cell there hangs a 
ecard of prison rules, and the reading of 
these over to a prisoner serves as a sort 
of introduction to prison life. Touched 
in spite of herself by the new prisoner's 
gentle face and manner, the matron, 
while going through this preliminary 
ceremony, drew Mary Connor’s special 
attention to the rule which promises that 
life prisoners who Have spent twenty 
years in prison, and been well behaved 
during that time, shall be entitled to 
their release. 

For the first time, as the meaning of 
this began to dawn upon her, the abso- 
lutely blank expression on Mary’s face 
gave way to animation. 

“In twenty years shall I be free?” she 
asked, with a quiver of hope in her voice. 

“In twenty years,” answered the 
matron. 
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The superintendent of her Majesty’s 
female convict prison was sitting at her 
desk in the comfortable-looking board- 
room. A large official document lay 
open before her, but there was dismay 
and incredulity in her voice as, turning 
to the matron standing near her, she 
said, “Mary Connor’s application for 
release has been refused!”’ 

No one in the whole prison could be 
found except the superintendent herself 
who would break the fatal news to the 
poor old woman, who was at that very 
moment weaving into a ray of sunshine 
visions of her mountain home and her 
return to “the children.” 

The old woman stood up quietly 
enough as the superintendent came in. 
“Has it come, ma’am?’ and her excite- 
ment betrayed itself in her eager ques- 
tion. 

“The release, Mary? Oh, not yet! 
Why, your twenty years has barely ex- 
pired to-day!” 

“Yes, twenty years to-day, ma’am, and 
I thought that to-night my face would 
be turning towards the Morna moun- 
tains, and that there would never be an- 
other nightfall but this one that the chil- 
dren would not be by me. And why 
hasn’t it come, mavourneen? Perhaps 
the lord lieutenant and those castle folk 
think that a day or two is nothing toa 
woman who has waited twenty years. 
Ah, sure, if they could but see into my 
heart this minute, they’d know it was 
fainting for one sight of my children. 
I’m ready to go, ma’am, quite ready,” 
she added with a wistful glance at the 
finished shirt, and the withered old 
hands clasped tightly together began to 
tremble, “and the children are waiting 
for me. For twenty years I have been 
as one deaf to them, but to-day for the 
first time I listened, and they were call- 
ing for me”’—and as at some pleasant 
recollection, the anxious, pleading look 
in the old woman’s face changed to a 
gentle smile as she added, speaking to 
herself, “Little Thady and Norah, it’s 
you'll be standing on the height this 
time and calling your poor mother up the 
hill.” 

“Mary,” said the superintendent, lay- 
ing her hand on the old woman's shoul- 
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der kindly, “you have been patient for 
twenty years, and it is not unreasonable 
to expect that you'll be patient a little 
while longer; keep up a good heart, and 
we'll memorialize the lord lieutenant 
again for you.” 

Much surprised was the small group 
of matrons who awaited the superin- 
tendent’s return, to find that not even 
she had had the courage to tell poor old 
Mary Connor the whole truth. 

Days passed into weeks, and found 
poor Mary sitting nearly always motion- 
less in her cell, waiting, waiting to go 
home. No one was so sorry for her as 
her unwilling janitors, and the superin- 
tendent was moving heaven and earth to 
get the lord lieutenant’s decision on her 
behalf altered. 

The representative of Her Majesty in 
Ireland was, at that moment, a kind- 
hearted statesman, a perfect model of 
public and domestic virtue; but alas! 
like many good and eminent men, he 
had just then become dominated by an 
idea that there was something illogical 
in condemning criminals to imprison- 
ment for life, and then liberating them 
at the end of twenty years. Mary Con- 
nor was the first to fall under the influ- 
ence of this idea. Memorial after me- 
morial was poured in for her release, and 
one and all met with the same refusal. 
At last, the strain of the anxiety in 
which she was kept, although the whole 
truth had never been revealed to her, 
began to tell upon the old woman's 
health. A terrible languor and weak- 
ness was creeping over her, and to 
all inquiries made she would an- 
swer:— 

“It’s the waiting—I’m just weary of 
waiting.” 

Then one day the prison doctor told 
the superintendent that he was prepared 
to certify that further imprisonment was 
likely to prove fatal to the poor old 
woman. Her kind heart rejoiced to hear 
his news, for there is a rule in the pris- 
on’s service which justifies the release 
of a prisoner whose life is endangered 
by further confinement. I would not 
feel sure that this particular rule is 
always acted upon very conscientiously, 
“but surely,” thought the superintend- 
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ent, who had had a long prison experi- 
ence, “this will alter the question for 
Mary Connor; they must let her go 
now.” 

That night, for the first time during 
her prison life, Mary slept in a hospital 
bed, and those of the matrons who came 
in contact with her, knowing the doctor's 
report, spoke more hopefully and cheer- 
fully to her than they had done for some 
weeks past. Throughout the entire 
prison staff there was nothing but a 
kindly feeling for the gentle old soul 
who had been so patient and uncom- 
plaining during all these years, and 
whose heart was now literally sick with 
longing to be at home again. That 
twenty years would have wrought 
changes there never once seemed to have 
crossed her simple mind. Little Thady 
and Norah would be the children still, 
the cottage-door, with the sunshine fall- 
ing on it, would be standing open wait- 
ing for her return, and not one of 
those who listened to her within those 
grim prison walls had ever robbed 
the poor old soul of one of her illu- 
sions. 

Seldom in the whole course of her pro- 
fessional life had the kind-hearted super- 
intendent felt so keenly disappointed as 
the morning that she read the official 
answer to her latest application for 
Mary Connor’s release. In curt and de- 
cisive terms it intimated that His Ex- 
cellency’s refusal was quite final, and a 
few lines were added to the effect that, 
if the prisoner’s health were really fail- 
ing, she should be provided with every 
care and comfort likely to prolong her 
life, and that in her case prison disci- 
pline might be relaxed so far as to 
gratify any of the prisoner’s little sick 
whims or fancies. The superintendent 
covered her face with both hands, and 
almost groaned aloud as she came to the 
end of this document. The irony of it 
filled her more than ever with the rank- 
ling sense of human injustice which an 
intimate knowledge of the law’s victims 
tends to promote. 

Later on in the day the superintendent 
had an inspiration, and went off to the 
hospital ward, of which Mary was the 
sole inmate. Sitting down by the bed- 
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side, she said, ‘““Mary, I have been think- 
ing would it not be well if we brought 
the children to see you while we are 
waiting for your release?’ 

For a moment the old woman’s eyes 
brightened, but then clouded over again 
as she said sorrowfully: “Ay, ma’am, 
but the road that would bring the chil- 
dren to me is too long and too rough for 
such little feet; and indeed,” she added 
wearily, with perhaps some dim fore- 
boding of the truth weighing heavily on 
her, “it will be hard enough for myself 
to travel it, though I’m dreaming of it 
day and night. There, there, they’re 
calling for me!” she cried, sitting up 
with sudden excitement in the bed. 
“For twenty years they never called to 
me, and, since the day they knew I 
should be coming home to them, they’ve 
never ceased. Hush, my hearts, hush! I 
am coming soon—soon!” and with a low 
moan of exhaustion the old woman lay 
back on her pillow. 

That evening, the superintendent 
wrote to Mary Connor’s son and daugh- 
ter, and begged them to come quickly if 
they would see therr mother alive. The 
answer came in a few days—they did 
not wish to see their mother. Never 
since the poor creature entered the 
prison had apy one made inquiry after 
her. No neighbor, relative or friend had 
written or come to see her, neither had 
she, in her simple ignorance, ever 
seemed to expect it. 

The end came quickly. She had one 
or two outbreaks of passionate rebellion 
against “the waiting,”’ which exhausted 
her terribly. For the greater part of the 
time, however, she lay quietly enough, 
but the wistful expression never left her 
eyes, and the matrons learned to dread 
encountering the anxious, questioning 
look which met them every time they 
entered the ward. Every minute of 
every hour she lay waiting and expect- 
ing her release. Almost reproachfully 
she would shake her head when they 
tried to force on her some dainty. Alas! 
for the kind recommendations of His 
Excellency. There was never a bit of 
comfort in the long day’s twenty-four 
hours for the woman who was dying for 
lack of the free breath of her mountain 
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air, and the sight of her home and chil- 
dren. 

The light of an October sunset was 
filling the hospital ward when the super- 
intendent entered it, summoned thither 
by the news that poor Mary Connor was 
sinking fast. —T~wo matrons, kneeling at 
her bedside, were making a final appeal 
for her to the highest tribunal of all. 
And God was merciful, and at the very 
last blotted out all recollections save of 
her beloved home. Suddenly the dying 
woman half raised herself on one elbow, 
and shading her eyes with her other 
arm, as she was wont to do when she 
stood facing the setting sun at her cot- 
tage door, “Sure the mountains look 
grand,” she muttered to herself, “but 
the storm is coming. I’m glad the 
lambs are safe. Children, children, 
come home, come home!” The weary 
old voice rang for once clearly through 
the sun-filled ward, and when the 
startled watchers turned to the worn, 
patient face now lying peacefully on the 
pillow, they knew that Mary Connor's 
release at last had come. 

a 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE BROKEN GATES OF DEATH. 

The most of the Irish country people 
believe that only people who die of old 
age go straight to some distant Hell or 
Heaven or Purgatory. All who are 
young enough for any use, for beget- 
ting or mothering children, for dancing 
or hurling, or even for driving cattle, 
are taken, I have been told over and 
over again, by “the others,” as the 
country people call the fairies, and live, 
until they die a second time, in the 
green “forts,” the remnants of the 
houses of the old inhabitants of Ireland, 
or under the roots of hills, or in the 
woods, or in the deep of lakes. It is not 
wonderful, when one remembers this 
nearness of the dead to the living, that 
the country people should sometimes 
go on half-hoping for years that their 
dead might walk in at the door, as 
ruddy and warm as ever, and live with 
them again. They keep their hopes 
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half-living with many stories, but I 
think only half-living, for these stories 
begin mostly: “There was an old man 
on the road,” or “There was one time a 
tailor,” or in some like way; and not 
with the confident, “There was a sister 
of Mick Morans, that is your own 
neighbor,” or “It happened to a young 
brother of my own,” of the mere fairy 
tales. I once heard them called, in the 
partly Elizabethan speech of Galway, 
“Maybe all vanities,” and have heard 
many sayings like this of a woman at 
Inchy, “Did I know anyone that was 
taken by them? Well, I never knew one 
that was brought back again.” Such 
stories have the pathos of many 
doubts. Numbers of those said to 
have been brought back were chil- 
dren. A fisherwoman among. the 
Burren Hills says: “There was an 
old man on the road one night 
near Burren, and he heard a cry in the 
air over his head, the cry of a child that 
was being carried away. And he called 
out some words, and the child was left 
down into his arms and he brought it 
home, and when he got there he was 
told that it was dead. So he brought in 


the live child, and you may be sure it 


was some sort of a thing that was 
good-for-nothing that was put in its 
place.” 

And another woman among the Bur- 
ren Hills says: “There was one time a 
tailor, and he was a wild card, always 
going to sprees. And one night he was 
passing by a house, and he heard a 
voice saying, ‘Who'll take the child? 
And he saw a little baby held out, and 
the hands that were holding it, but he 
could see no more than that. So he 
took it and he brought it to the next 
house, and asked the woman there to 
take it in for the night. Well, in the 
morning, the woman in the first house 
found a dead child in the bed beside 
her. And she was crying and wailing. 
and called all the people. And when 
the woman from the neighboring house 
came, there in her arms was the child 
she thought was dead. But if it wasn’t 
for the tailor that chanced to be passing 
by, and to take it, we may know well 
what would have happened to it.” 
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Sometimes a spell, like the spell of 
fire, even where used by accident, is 
thought to have brought the dead 
home, as in this tale another Burren 
woman told a friend of mine:— 

“There was a man lived beyond on 
the Kinvara road, and his child died 
and he buried it. But he was passing 
the place after, and he’d asked a light 
for his pipe in some house, and after 
lighting it, he threw the sod. and it 
glowing, over the wall where he had 
buried the child. And what do you 


think, but it came back to him again, 
For 


and he brought it to its mother. 
they can’t bear fire.” 

Most of the stories are about women 
who are brought back by their hus- 
bands, but almost always against their 
will, because their will is under en- 
chantment. 

An old man at Lisadell, in county 
Sligo, who told me also a number of 
tradition tales of the kind that are told 
generation after generation in the same 
words and in the same chanting voice, 
told me one tale full of that courtesy 
between “the others” and the living 
which endures through all the bitter- 
ness of their continuous battles. 

His father had told him “never to re- 
fuse a night’slodging to any poor travel- 
ling person,” and one night ‘‘a travelling 
woman,” or beggar woman, told him 
that in her place a woman died, and 
was taken by “the gentry,” and her hus- 
band often saw her after she was dead, 
and was afraid to speak to her. He 
told his brother, and his brother said 
he would come and speak to her, and 
he came, and at night lay on a settle 
at the foot of the bed. When she came 
in, he laid hold of her and would not 
let her go, although she begged him to 
let her go because “she was nursing 
the child of the king.” Twelve mes- 
sengers came in one after the other, 
and begged him to let her go, but he 
would not; and at last the king came 
himself, and said that she had been al- 
Ways well treated, and let come and 
nurse her own child, and that if she 
might stay until his child was weaned, 
he would send her home again, and 
leave, where they could find it, money 
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to pay a debt of some forty pounds that 
“was over” her husband. The man 
said, “Do you promise this on your 
honor as a king?” and the king said, “I 
do,” and so the man let her go, and all 
happened as the king had promised. 
They are brought back more violently 
in most of the stories, as in this story 
told to a friend of mine at Cool: “And 
I'll tell you a thing I heard of in the 
country. There was a woman died and 
left her child. And every night at 
twelve o’clock she’d come back, and 
bring it out of the bed to the fire, and 
she’d comb it and wash it. And at last 
six men came and watched and stopped 
her at the door, and she went very near 
to tear them all asunder. But they got 
the priest, and he took it off her. Well, 
the husband had got another wife, and 
the priest came and asked him, ‘Would 
he put her away and take the first wife 
again? And so he did, and brought 
her to the chapel to be married to her 
again, and the whole congregation saw 
her there.” When my friend asked if 
that was not rather hard on the second 
wife, he said: “Well, but wasn’t it a 
great thing for the first poor creature 
to be brought back? Sure, there’s many 
of those poor souls wandering about.” 
Those who are brought back are 
sometimes thought to bring with them 
unholy knowledge. A woman at Kil- 
tartan says: “There’s a man in Kildare 
that lost his wife. And it was known 
that she would come back at twelve 
o’clock every night to look at her baby. 
And it was told the husband that if he 
had twelve men with him with forks 
when she came in, they would be able 
to keep her from going out again. So 
the next night he was there and all his 
friends with forks, and when she came 
in they shut the door, and when she 
saw she could not get out, she sat down 
and was quiet. And one night as she 
sat by the hearth with them all, she 
said to her husband. ‘It’s a strange 
thing that Leuchar would be sitting 
there so quiet with the bottom after 
bein’ knocked out of his churn.’ And 
her husband went to Leuchar’s house, 
and he found it was true as she had 
said. But after that he left her, and 
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he would not go back to her any 
more.” 

Sometimes the women themselves 
tell how they are to be brought back, 
but they have sometimes to be seized 
and held before they will speak, as 
though a human touch broke the en- 
chantment, as in this story told by a 
woman at Gort. “There was a woman 
beyond at Rua died, and she came back 
one night, ana her husband saw her at 
the dresser looking for something to 
eat. And she slipped away from him 
that time, but the next time she came 
he got hold of her, and she bid him 
come for her to the fair at Eserkelly, 
and watch for her at the Custom Gap, 
and she’d be on the last horse that 
would pass through. And then she 
said: ‘It’s best for you not to come 
yourself, but send your brother.’ So 
the brother came, and she dropped 
down to him, and he brought her to the 
house. But in a week after he was 
dead and buried. And she lived a long 


time; and she never would speak three 
words to anyone that would come into 
the house, but working, working all the 


day. I wouldn’c have liked to live in 
the house with her after her being away 
like that.” 

I heard the story from a man at 
Doneraill, in county Cork, of a woman 
who bade a man go and look for her in 
a certain fort, and told him to hold her, 
even though she would struggle to es- 
cape, and scream out, either because 
the enchantment would have returned 
again, or because she would not have 
“the others” think her willing to leave 
them. I have only heard one story of 
a woman who came back of her own 
will, and without the help of anybody. 
A woman at Kiltartan says: “Mick 
Foley was here the other day telling 
us newses, and he told the strangest 
thing ever I heard that happened to 
his own first cousin. She died and was 
buried, and a year after, her husband 
was sitting by the fire, and she came 
back and walked in. He gave a start, 
for she said, ‘Have no fear of me, I 
was never in the coffin and never 
buried, but I was kept away for the 
year.’ So he took her again, and they 
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reared four children after that. She 
was Mick Foley’s own first cousin, and 
he saw the four children himself.” 

The dead body was but an appear- 
ance made by the enchantment of “the 
others,” according to the country faith. 

If the country people sometimes 
doubt that those they have seen die can 
come and live with them as before, 
they never doubt that those they have 
seen die constantly visit them for a 
little while. A woman at Kiltartan 
says: “It’s well known that a mother 
that’s taken from her child will come 
back to it at night, and that’s why a 
light is kept burning all night for a 
good while after a woman dying that 
has left young childre: in the house.” 
And I have even been told that a 
mother always comes to her children; 
and because of the greater power of 
the dead, a dead mother is sometimes 
thought better than a living one. 

Another woman at Kiltartan says: 
“Did the mother come to care them? 
Sure an’ certain she did, an’ I’m 
the one that can tell that. For 
I slept in the room with my sis- 
ter’s child after she dyin’—and as 
sure as I stand here talkin’ to 
you, she was back in the room that 
night. An’ a friend o’ mine told me the 
same thing. His wife was taken away 
in childbirth, an’ the five children she 
left that did be always ailin’ an’ sickly, 
from that day there never was a 
ha’porth ailed them.” 

And another woman at Kiltartan 
says: ‘‘My own sister was taken away, 
she an’ her husbard within twenty-four 
hours, an’ not a thing upon them, an’ 
she with a baby a week old. Well, the 
care of thatchildfell upon me,an’ sickor 
sorry it never was, but thrivin’ always.” 

Sometimes, nothing but a chance is 
believed to prevent the dead being kept 
in the world for good. A woman at 
Sligo knew a Mayo man who was told 
to wait for his wife in a certain yard at 
night, and that she would come riding 
on a white horse, and would stay with 
him if he would snatch her from her 
horse, but the owner of the yard 
laughed at him and would not give him 
the key; while the terror of the husband 
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did the mischief in a story told by an 
old man at Gortavena. “There was a 
man, and he a cousin of my own, lost 
his wife. And one night he heard her 
come into the room where he was in 
the bed with the child beside him. And 
he let on to be asleep, and she took the 
child and brought her out to the 
kitchen fire, and sat down beside it, and 
suckled it. And she put it back then 
into the bed again, and he lay still and 
said nothing. The second night she 
came again, and he had more courage 
and he said, ‘Why are you without 
your boots?’ for he saw that her feet 
were bare. And she said, ‘Because 
there’s nails in them.’ So he said, 
‘Give them to me,’ and he got up and 
drew all the nails out of them, and she 
brought them away. The third night 
she came again, and when she was suck- 
ling the child, he saw she was still 
barefoot, and he asked why didn’t she 
wear the boots? ‘Because.’ said she, 
‘you left one sprig in them, between 
the upper and the lower sole. But if 
you have courage,’ says she, ‘you can 
do more than that for me. Come to- 


morrow night to the gap up there be- 
yond the hill, and you'll see the riders 
going through, and I’ll be the one you'll 


see on the last horse. And bring with 
you some fowl droppings and urine, and 
throw them at me asI pass, and you'll 
get me again.’ Well, he got so far as 
to go to the gap, and to bring what she 
told him, but when they came riding 
through the gap he saw her on the last 
horse, but his courage failed him, and 
he let what ne had in his hand drop, 
and he never got the chance to see her 
again. Why she wanted the nails out 
of the boots! Because it’s well known 
they will have nothing to do with iron. 
And I remember when every child 
would have an old horse-nail hung round 
its neck with a bit of string, but I 
don’t see it done now.” 

The mother comes sometimes out of 
hate of the second wife or the second 
wife’s children. A man near Gort says: 
“There was a little girl I knew, not five 
years of age, and whenever the second 
wife would bid her rock the cradle or 
do anything for her children, she’d just 
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get as far as the bed, and lie down 
asleep. It was the mother put that on 
her; she wouldn’t have her attending 
to the children of the second wife.” 

A woman at Kiltartan says: “There 
was a man had buried his wife, and she 
left three children; and when he took a 
second wife she did away with the chil- 
dren, hurried them off to America and 
the like. But the first wife used to be 
seen up in the loft, and she making 2 
plan of revenge against the other wife. 
The second one had one son and three 
daughters. And one day the son was 
out digging in the field, and presently 
he went into what is called a fairy hole. 
And there a woman came before him, 
and, says she, ‘What are you doing 
here, trespassing on my ground?’ And 
with that she took a stone and hit him 
in the head, and he died with the blow 
of the stone she gave him. And all the 
people said it was by the fairies he was 
taken.” 

And a woman at Inchy says: ‘“There 
Was a woman in Ballyderreen died after 
her baby being born. And the husband 
took another wife, and she very young, 
that everybody wondered she’d like to 
go into the house. And every night the 
first wife came in the loft, and looked 
down at her baby, and they couldn’t 
see her, but they knew she was there 
by the child looking up and smiling at 
her. So at last someone said that if 
they’d go up in the loft after the cock 
crowing three times, they’d see her. 
And so they did, and there she was, 
with her own dress on, a plaid shawl 
she had brought from America, and a 
cotton skirt with some edging at the 
bottom. So they went t~ the priest, 
and he said mass in the house, ana they 
didn’t see so much of her after that. 
But after a year the new wife had a 
baby, and one day she bid the first 
child to rock the cradle. But when she 
sat down to do it, a sort of a sickness 
came over her, and she could do noth- 
ing, and the same thing always hap- 
pened, for her mother didn’t like to see 
her caring the second wife’s baby. And 
one day the wife herself fell in the fire 
and got a great many burns, and they 
said that it was she did it. ‘So they 
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went to the blessed well of Tubber Mac- 
duagh; and they were told to go there 
every Friday for twelve weeks, and 
they said seven prayers and gathered 
seven stones every time. And since 
then she doesn’t come to the house, but 
the little girl goes out and meets her 
mother at a fairy bush. And some- 
times she speaks to her there, and some- 
times in her dreams. But no one else 
but her own little girl has seen her of 
late.” 

People indeed come back for all kinds 
of purposes. I was told at Sligo about 
four years ago of a man who was being 
constantly beaten by a dead person. 
Sometimes it was said you could hear 
the blows as he came along the road, 
and sometimes he would ve dragged 
out of bed at night and his wife would 
hear the blows, but you could never see 
anything. He had thought to escape 
the dead person by going to a distant 
place, Bundoran, I think, but he had 
been followed there. Nobody seemed 


to give him any pity, for it was “an old 
uncle of his own that was beating him.” 

Sometimes people come back out of 
mere friendliness, though the sight of 


them is often an unwholesome sight to 
the living. A man on the coast opposite 
Arran, in Western Galway, told a friend 
and me this tale as we were coming 
from a witch-doctor’s. “There was a 
boy going to America, and when he was 
going, he said to the girl next door, 
‘Wherever I am, when you're married, 
I'll come back to the wedding.’ And 
not long after he went to America he 
died. And when the girl was married 
and all the friends and neighbors in the 
house, he appeared in the room, but no 
one saw him but his comrade he used 
to have here; and the girl’s brother saw 
him, too, but no one else. And the com- 
rade followed him and went close to 
him, and said, ‘It is you indeed? And 
he said, ‘It is, and from America I 
came to-night.’ And he asked how 
long did that journey take, and he said 
‘three quarters of an hour,’ and then 
he went away. And the comrade was 
never the better of it; either he got the 
touch, or the other called him, being 
such friends as they were, and soon he 
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died. But the girl is now middle-aged, 
and is living in that house we're just 
after passing, and is married to one 
Bruen.” 

Many and many are believed to come 
back to pay some debt, for, as a woman 
at Gort says: “When some one goes 
that owes money, the weight of the soul 
is more than the weight of the body, 
and it can’t get away till someone has 
courage to question it.” 

A man who lives close to the witch- 
doctor says: “There was a man had 
come back from Boston, and one day 
he was out in the bay, going to Arran 
with £3 worth of cable he was after get- 
ting in M’Donough’s store, in Galway. 
And he was steering the boat, and there 
were two turf boats along with him, and 
all in a minute the men in them saw he 
Was gone, swept off the boat with a 
wave, and it a dead calm. And they 
saw him come up once, straight up as 
if he was pushed, and then he was 
brought down again and rose no more. 
And it was some time after that a 
friend of his in Boston, and that was 
coming home to this place, was in a 
crowd of people out there. And he saw 
him coming to him, and he said, ‘I 
heard you were drowned.’ And the 
man said, ‘I am not dead, but I was 
brought here, and when you go home 
bring these three guineas to Michael 
M’Donough, in Galway, for it’s owed 
him for the cable I got from him.’ And 
he put the three guineas in his hand and 
vanished away.” 

Only those the living retake in their 
continuous battle against ‘‘the others,” 
and those “the others” permit to return 
for an hour, are thought to come in 
their own shape; but all the captives of 
“the others,” according to some tellers 
of tales, return in a strange shape at 
the end of their unearthly lives. I 
have been told about Gort that nobody 
is permitted to die among “the others,” 
but everybody, when the moment of 
their death is coming, is changed into 
the shape of some young person, who is 
taken in their stead, and put into the 
world to die, and to receive the sacra- 
ments. 

A woman at Kiltartan says: “When a 
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person is taken, the body is taken as 
well as the spirit, and some good-for- 
nothing thing left in its place. What 
they take them for is to work for them 
and to do things they can’t do them- 
selves. You might notice it’s always 
the good they take. That’s why, when 
we see a child that’s good-for-nothing, 
we say ‘Ah, you little fairy.’” 

A woman near Gort says: “There 
was a woman with her husband passing 
by Eserkelly, and she had left her child 
at home. And a man came and called 
her in, and promised to leave her on 
the road where she was before. So she 
went, and there was a baby in the place 
where she was brought to, and they 
asked her to suckle it. And when she 
was come out again, she said, ‘One 
question I will ask: What were those 
twoold women sitting by the fire? And 
the man said, ‘We took the child to- 
day and we'll have the mother to-night, 
and one of those will be out in her 
place, and the other in the place of some 
other person,’ and thenhe left her where 
she was before. But there’s no harm 
in them, no harm at all.” 

She said “There’s no harm in them” 
because they might be listening to her. 

Death among “the others” seems not 
less grievous than among us, for 
another woman near Gort says: ‘‘There 
was a woman going to Loughrea, with 
a bundle of flannel on her head, was 
brought into the castle outside Rox- 
borough gate to give the breast to a 
child, and she saw an old woman beside 
the fire, and an old man behind the 
door, who had eyes red with crying. 
They were going to be put in the place 
of people who were to be taken that 
night. “The others” gave her a bottle, 
and when she’d put a drop of what was 
in it on her eyes, she’d see them hurl- 
ing, or whatever they were doing. But 
they didn’t like her to be seeing so 
much, and after a little time the sight 
of one of her eyes was taken away from 
her.” 

A man who lives near Gort was com- 
ing home from a fair, “And there were 
two men with him, and when three 
persons are together, there’s no fear of 
anything, and they can say what they 
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like.” One of the men pointed out a 
place they were passing: “And it was a 
fairy place, and many strange things 
had happened there,” and the other 
“told him how there was a woman lived 
close by had a baby. And before it 
was a week old her husband had to 
leave her because of his brother having 
died. And no sooner was she left alone 
than she was taken, and they sent for 
the priest to say mass in the house, but 
she was calling out every sort of thing 
they couldn’t understand, and within a 
few days she was dead. And after 
death the body began to change, and 
first it looked like an old woman and 
then like an old man, and they had to 
bury it the next day. And before a 
week was over, she began to appear. 
They always appear when they leave a 
child like that. And surely she was 
taken to nurse the fairy children, just 
like poor Mrs. Gleeson was last year.” 

And a woman from Kiltartan says: 
“My sister told me that near Clough- 
ballymore there was a man walking 
home one night late, and he had to pass 
by a smith’s forge, where one Kenealy 
used to work. And when he came near 
he heard the noise of the anvil anda he 
wondered Kenealy would be working 
so late in the night. But when ne went 
in he saw they were strange men that 
were in it. So he asked them the time 
and they told him, and he said, ‘I won’t 
be home this long time yet.’ And one 
of the men said, ‘You'll be home sooner 
than what you think,’ and another 
said, ‘There’s a man on a grey horse 
gone the road, you'll get a lift from 
him.’ And he wondered that they’d 
know the road he was going to his own 
house. But sure enough, as he was 
walking, he came up with a man on a 
grey horse and he gave him a lift. But 
when he got home his wife saw he 
looked strange-like, and she asked what 
ailed him, and he told her all that had 
happened. And when she looked at 
him, she saw that he was taken. So he 
went into the bed, and the next evening 
he was dead. And all the people that 
came in knew by the appearance of the 
body that it was an old man that had 
been put in his place, and that he was 
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taken when he got on the grey horse. 
For there’s something not right about a 
grey or a white horse, or about a red- 
haired woman. And as to forges, 
there’s some can hear working and 
hammering in them all the night.” 

Forges and smiths have always been 
magical in Ireland. S. Patrick prayed 
against the spells of women and smiths, 
and the old romances are loud with the 
doings of Goibnui, the god of the 
smiths, who is remembered in folk-tale 
as the Mason Goban, for he works in 
stone as in metal. 

Another woman from Kiltartan says: 
“Near Tyrone there was a girl went 
out one day to get nuts near the wood. 
And she heard music inside the wood, 
and when she went home she told her 
mother. But the next day she went 
again, and the next, and she stopped so 
long away that her mother sent the 
other little girl to look for her, but she 
could see no one. She came in after a 
while, and she went inside into the 
room, but, when the girl came out, she 
said she heard nothing. But the next 
day after that she died. The neighbors 
all came in to the wake, and there was 
tobacco and snuff there, but not much, 
for it’s the custom not to have so much 
when a young person dies. But when 
they looked at the bed, it was no young 
person in it, but an old woman with 
long teeth, that you’d be frightened, 
and the face wrinkled and the hands. 
So they didn’t stop, but went away, and 
she was buried the next day. And in 
the night the mother could hear music 
all about the house, and lights of all 
colors flashing about the windows. 
She was never seen again, except by a 
boy that was working about the place: 
he met her one evening at the end of 
the house, dressed in her own clothes. 
But he couldn’t question her where she 
was, for it’s only when you meet them 
by a bush you can question them there. 
I'll gather more stories for you, and I'll 
tell them some time when the old 
woman isn’t in the house, for she’s that 
bigoted, she’d think she’d be carried off 
there and then.” 

Tyrone is a little 
south of Galway Bay. 


headland in the 
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Sometimes the “old person” lives a 
good time in the likeness of the person 
who has been taken, as in this tale, 
told by a woman at Ardrahan: “My 
mother told me that when she was a 
young girl, and before the time of side- 
cars, a man that lived in Duras married 
a girl from Ardrahan side. And it was 
the custom then for a newly-married 
girl to ride home on a horse behind her 
next of kin. And she was on the pillion 
behind her uncle. And when they 
passed Ardrahan churchyard, he felt 
her to shiver and nearly to slip off the 
horse. And he put his hand behind for 
to support her, and all he could feel 
was like a piece of tow. And he asked 
her what ailed her, and she said she 
thought of her mother when she was 
passing the churchyard. And a year 
after her baby was born, and then she 
died. And everyone said the night she 
was -taken was her wedding night.” 

An old woman in the Burren Hills 
says: “Surely there are many taken. 
My own sister that lived in the house 
beyond, and her husband and her three 
children, all in one year. Strong they 
were, and handsome and good and best, 
and that’s the sort that are taken. 
They got in the priest when first it came 
on the husband, and soon after a fine 
cow died, and a calf. But he didn’t be- 
grudge that if he’d get his health, but 
it didn’t save him after. Sure, Father 
Leraghty said, not long ago in the 
chapel, that no one had gone to heaven 
for the last ten years. 

“But whatever life God has granted 
them, when it’s at an end, go they must, 
whether they’re among them or not. 
And they’d sooner be among them than 
go to Purgatory. 

“There was a little one of my own 
taken. Till he was a year old, he was 
the stoutest and the best, and the finest 
of all my children, and then he began 
to pine, till he wasn’t thicker than a 
straw, but helived for about four years. 
How did it come on him? I know that 
well. He was the grandest ever you 
saw, and I proud of him, and I brought 
him to a ball in this house, and he was 
able to drink punch. And soon after I 
stopped one day at a house beyond, 
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and a neighboring woman came in with 
her child, and she says: ‘If he’s not the 
stoutest, he’s the longest.’ And she 
took off her apron and the string of it 
to measure them both. I had no right 
to let her do that, but I thought no 
harm of it at the time. But it was that 
night he began to screech, and from 
that time he did no good. He'd get 
stronger through the winter, but about 
the Pentecost, in the month of May, 
he’d always fall back again, for at_that 
time they’re at the worst. I didn’t 
have the priest in; it does them no good, 
but harm, to have a priest take notice 
of them when they’re like that. It was 
in the month of May, at the Pentecost, 
he went at last. He was always pining, 
but I didn’t think he’d go so soon. At 
the end of the bed he was lying with 
the other children, and he called to me 
and put up his arms. But I didn’t 
want to take too much notice of him, 
or to have him always after me, so I 
only put down my foot to where he 
was. And he began to pick straws out 
of the bed, and to throw them over the 
little sister that was beside him till he 
had thrown as much as would thatch 
a goose. And when I got up, there he 
was, dead, and the little sister asleep, 
and all covered with straws.” 

She believed him to fall under the 
power of “the others’ because of the 
envy of the woman who measured him, 
for “‘the others” can only take their prey 
through “the eye of a sinner.” She 
dwelt upon his getting worse, and at 
last dying, in May. because “the others” 
are believed to come and goa great deal 
in May. 

Sometimes “the old person” is recog- 
nized by the living, as in this tale told 
by another woman in the Burren Hills: 
“There were three women living at 
Ballindeereen: Mary Flaherty, the 
mother, and Mary Grady, the daughter, 
and Ellen Grady, that was a by-child 
of hers. They had a little dog, called 
Floss, that was like a child to them. 
And the grandmother went first, and 
then the little dog, and then Mary 
Wrady, within a half-year. And there 
was a boy wanted to marry Ellen Grady 
that was left alone. But his father and 
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mother wouldn’t have her, because of 
her being a by-child. And the priest 
wouldn’t marry them, not to give the 
father and mother offence. So it 
wasn't long before she was taken, too, 
and those that saw her after death 
knew it was the mother that was there 
in place of her. And when the priest 
was called the day before she died, he 
said, ‘She’s gone since twelve o'clock 
this morning, and she'll die between the 
two masses to-morrow.’ For he was 
Father Hynes that had understanding 
of these things. And so she did.” 

Sometimes “the old person” is said to 
melt away before burial. A woman 
near Cork says: “There were two 
brothers, Mullallys, in Ballaneen. And 
when one got home one night and got 
into the bed, he tound the brother cold 
and dead before him. And not a ha’- 
porth on him when he went out. 
Taken by them he surely was. And 
when he was being buried in Kiltartan, 
the brother looked into the coffin, find- 
ing it so light, and there was nothing 
in it but the clothes that were around 
him. Sure if he’d been a year in the 
grave he couldn’t have melted away 
like that.’ 

A woman from Kiltartan says: 
“There was a girl buried in Kiltartan, 
one of the Joyces, and when she was 
laid out on the bed, a woman that went 
in to look at her saw that she opened 
her eyes, and made a sort of a face at 
her. But she said nothing but sat 
down by the hearth. But another 
woman came in after that and the same 
thing happened, and she told the 
mother, and she began to cry and roar 
that they’d say such a thing of her 
poor little girl. But it wasn’t the little 
girl that was in it at all, but some old 
person. And the man that nailed down 
the coffin left the nails loose, and when 
they came to Kiltartan churchyard he 
looked in, and not one they saw inside 
it but the sheet and a bundle of shav- 
ings.” 

“The others” sometimes, it seems, 
take this shape; a woman in the Bur- 
ren Hills tells of their passing her in 
the shape of shavings driven by the 
wind. She knew they were not really 
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shavings, because there was no place 
for shavings to come from. 

Even when cattle are taken, some- 
thing or someone is put in their place. 
A man at Doneraill told me a story of a 
man who had a bullock that got sick, 
and that it might be of some use, he 
killed it and skinned it, and when it 
was in a trough being washed it got up 
and ran away. He ran after it and 
knocked it down and cut it up, and 
after he and his family had eaten it, a 
woman, that was passing by, said: 
“You don’t know what you have eaten. 
It is your own grandmother that you 
have eaten.” 

A man in the Burren Hills, says: 
“When anyone is taken something is 
put in his place, even when a cow or 
the like goes. There was one of the 
Nestors used to be going about the 
eountry skinning cattle, and killing 
them, even for the country people, if 
they were sick. One day he was skin- 
ning a cow that was after dying by the 
roadside, and another man with him. 
And Nestor said, ‘It’s a pity we couldn’t 
sell the meat to some butcher, we might 
get something for it.’ But the other 
man made a ring of his fingers, like 
this, and looked through it, and then 
bade Nestor to look, and what he saw 
was an old piper that had died some 
time before, and when he thought he 
was skinning the cow, what he was 
doing was cutting the leather breeches 
off the piper. So it’s very dangerous to 
eat beef you buy from any of those 
sort of common butchers. You don’t 
know what might have been put in its 
place.” 

And sometimes cattle are put in the 
place of men and women, and Mrs. 
Sheridan, a handsome old woman who 
believes herself to have been among 
“the others,” and to have suckled their 
children, tells many stories of the kind; 
she says: “There was a woman, Mrs. 
Keevan, killed near the big tree at 
Raheen, and her husband was after that 
with Biddy Early, and she said it was 
not the woman that died at all, but a 
cow that died and was put in her 
place.” 

Biddy Early was a famous wise 
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woman, and the big tree at Raheen is a 
great elm tree where many mischiefs and 
some good fortunes have happened to 
many people. Few know as much as 
Mrs. Sheridan about “the others,” and 
if she were minded to tell her knowledge 
and use the cure they have given her for 
all the mischiefs they work, she would 
be a famous wise woman herself, and 
be sought out, perhaps, by pilgrims 
from neighboring counties. She is, 
however, silent, and it was only when 
we had won her confidence that she 
came of herself, with some fear of the 
anger of “the others,” and told a friend 
and myself certain of the marvels she 
had seen. She had hitherto but told 
us tales that other people had told her, 
but now she began:— 

“One time, when I was living at 
Cloughauish, there were two little boys 
drowned in the river there. One was 
eight years and the other eleven years. 
And I was out in the fields and the peo- 
ple looking in the river for their bodies, 
and I saw a man coming over the fields 
and the two little boys with him, he 
holding a hand of each and leading 
them away. And he saw me stop and 
look at them, and he said: ‘Take care, 
would you bring them from me (for he 
knew I had power to do it), for you 
have only one in your house, and if you 
take these from me, she’ll never go 
home to you again.’ And one of the 
boys broke from his hand and came 
running to me, but the other cried out 
to him, ‘O Pat, will you leave me!’ So 
then he went back, and the man led 
them away. And then I saw another 
man, very tall he was, and crooked, and 
watching me like this, with head down; 
and he was leading two dogs, and I 
knew well where he was going and 
what he was going to do with the dogs. 
And when I heard the bodies were laid 
out, I went to the house to have a look 
at them, and those were never the two 
boys that were lying there, but the two 
dogs that were put in their place. I 
knew them by a sort of stripes on the 
bodies, such as you'd see on the cover- 
ing of a mattress. And I knew the boys 
couldn’t be in it, after me seeing them 
led. And it was at that time I lost my 
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eye, something came on it, and I never 
got the sight of it again.” 

‘‘The others” are often described as 
having striped clothes like the striped 
hair of the dogs. 

The stories of the country people, 
about men and women taken by “the 
others,” throw a clear light on many 
things in the old Celtic poems and 
romances, and when more stories have 
been collected and compared, we shall 
probably alter certain of our theories 
about the Celtic mythology. The old 
Celtic poets and romance writers had 
beautiful symbols and comparisons 
that have passed away, but they wrote 
of the same things that the country men 
and country women talk of about the 
fire—the country man or country woman 
who falls into a swoon, and sees in a 
swoon a wiser and stronger people than 
the people of the world, but goes with 
less of beautiful circumstance upon the 
same journey Etain went when she 
passed with Midher into the enchanted 
hills; and Oisin when he rode with Niam 
on her white horse over the sea; and 
Conla when he sailed with a divine 
woman in a ship of glass to “the ever- 
living, living ones;” and Cuchallain 
when he sailed in a ship of bronze to a 
divine woman; and Bran, the son of 
Feval, when a spirit came through the 
closed door of his house holding an 
apple-bough of silver, and called him 
to “the white-silver plain;” and Cormac, 
the son of Art, when his house faded 
into mist, and a great plain, and a 
great house, and a tall man, and a 
crowned woman, and many marvels, 
came in its stead. And when the coun- 
try men and country women tell of peo- 
ple taken by “the others,” who come 
into the world again, they tell the same 
tales the old Celtic poets and romance 
writers told when they made the com- 
panions of Fion compel, with threats, 
the goddess Miluchra to deliver Fion 
out of the Grey Lake on the Mountain 
of Fuad; and when they made 
Cormac, the son of Art. get his 
wife and children again from Mananan, 
the son of Lir; and, perhaps, when 
they made Oisin sit with Patrick 
and his clergy and tell of his life 
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among the gods, and of the goddess he 
had loved. 
W. B. YEaTs. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE SHORT STORY. 

One of the most engaging of the wits 
of our day wrote lately in a weekly 
newspaper that it is, for the most part, 
only those who are not good enough 
actors to act successfully in life who 
are compelled to act at the theatre. 
Under the influence of such an amiable 
paradox it is possible that we may ask 
ourselves, in regard to story-writing, 
whether the people singled out to prac- 
tise it are those, chiefly, to whose per- 
sonal history Romance has been denied: 
so that the greatest qualification, even 
for the production o1 a lady’s love-tale, 
is—that the lady shall never have ex- 
perienced a love-affair. Eminent prece- 
dents might be cited in support of the 
contention. <A great editor once com- 
fortably declared that the ideal journal- 
ist was a writer who did not know too 
much about his subject. The public 
did not want much knowledge, he said. 
The literary criticism in your paper 
would be perfect if you handed it over 
to the critic of music; and the musical 
criticism would want for nothing if you 
assigned it to an expert in art. And 
Mr. Thackeray, speaking of love-tales, 
said something that pointed the same 
way. He protested nod one _ should 
write a love-story after he was fifty. 
And why? Because he knew too much 
about it. 

But it was a personal application I 
was going to have given to the state- 
ment with which this paper begins. If 
the actor we see upon the boards be 
there only because more capable come- 
dians fill the stage of the world, I am 
presumably invited by the editor of 
this review to hold forth on the short 
story because I am not a _ popular 
writer. The editor, in the gentle exer- 
cise of his humor, bids me to fill the 
place which should be filled by the man 
of countless editions. It is true that in 
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the matter of short stories, such a 
writer is not easy to find; and this too 
at a time when, if one is correctly in- 
formed, full many a lady, not of neces- 
sity of any remarkable gifts, maintains 
an honorable independence by the 
annual production of an improper 
novel. Small as my personal claims 
might be, were they based only 
on my books—“Renunciations,” for ex- 
ample, or “Pastorals of France”’—I may 
say my say as one who, with produc- 
tion somewhat scanty, has for twenty 
years been profoundly interested in the 
artistic treatment of the short story; 
who believes in the short story, not as 
a ready means of hitting the big public, 
but as a medium for the exercise of the 
fine art—as a medium, moreover, 
adapted peculiarly to that alert intelli- 
gence, on the part of the reader, which 
rebels sometimes at the longueurs of the 
conventional novel: the old three vol- 
umes or the new fat book. Nothing is 
so mysterious, for nothing is so in- 
stinctive, as the method of a writer. I 
cannot communicate the incommuni- 
cable. But at all events I will not ex- 
press opinions aimed at the approval of 
the moment: convictions based on the 
necessity for epigram. 

In the first place, then, what is, and 
what is not, a short story? Many 
things a short story may be. It may be 
an episode, like Miss Ella Hepworth 
Dixon’s or like Miss Bertha Thomas’s; 
a fairy tale, like Miss Evelyn Sharp’s; 
the presentation of a single character 
with the stage to himself (Mr. George 
Gissing); a tale of the uncanny (Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling); a dialogue of comedy 
(Mr. Pett Ridge); a panorama of se- 
lected landscape, a vision of the sordid 
street, a record of heroism, a remote 
tradition or an old belief vitalized by 
its bearing on our lives to-day, an 
analysis of an obscure calling, a 
glimpse at a forgotten quarter. A short 
story—I mean a short imaginative work 
in the difficult medium of prose; for 
plot, or story proper, is no essential part 
of it, though in work like Conan Doyle’s 
or Rudyard Kipling’s it may be a very 
delightful part—a short story may be 
any one of the things that have been 
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named, or it may be something besides; 
but one thing it can never be—it can 
never be “a novel in a nutshell.” That 
is a favorite definition, but not a defini- 
tion that holds. It is a definition for 
the kind of public that asks for a con* 
venient inexactness, and resents the 
subtlety which is inseparable from pre- 
cise truth. Writers and serious read- 
ers know that a good short story can- 
not possibly be a précis, a synopsis, a 
scenario, as it were, of a novel. It is a 
separate thing—as separate, almost, as 
the sonnet is from the epic—it involves 
the exercise almost of a different art. 
That, perhaps, is one reason why it is 
generally—in spite of temporary vogue 
as pleasant pastime—a little under- 
rated as an intellectual performance. 
That is why great novelists succeed in 
it so seldom—or at all events fail in it 
sometimes—even great novelists like 
Mr. Hardy, the stretch of whose canvas 
has never led him into carelessness of 
detail. Yet with him, even, in his short 
stories, the inequality is greater than 
befits the work of such an artist, and 
greater than is to be accounted for 
wholly by mood; so that by the side of 
“The Three Strangers,” or yet better, 
that delightful thing, the “Interlopers 
at the Knap,” you have short tales 
tossed off with momentary indifference 
—as you can imagine Sheridan, with 
his braced language of comedy, stoop- 
ing once to a charade. And if a master 
nods sometimes—a master like Hardy 
—does it not almost follow that, by the 
public at least, the conditions of the 
short story are not understood, and so, 
in the estimate of the criticism of the 
dinner-table, and by the criticism of 
the academic, the tale is made to suffer 
by its brevity? But if it is well done, 
it has done this amazing thing: it has 
become quintessence; it has eliminated 
the superfluous; and it has taken time 
to be brief. Then—amongst readers 
whose judgments are perfunctory—who 
have not thought the thing out—it is 
rewarded by being spoken of as an 
“agreeable sketch,” “a promising little 
effort,” an “earnest of better things.” 
So—not to talk of any other instance— 
one imagines the big public rewarding 
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the completed charm of “The Author of 
Beltraffio” and of “A Day of Days,” 
though pregnant brevity is not generally 
Mr. Henry James’s strength. And then 
Mr. James works away at the long 
novel, and, of course, is clever in it, 
because, with him, not to be clever 
might require more than American 
passiveness. Very good; but I go back 
from the record of all that “Maisie” 
ought not to have known to “The 
Author of Beltraffio,” and to “A Day of 
Days”—“promising little efforts,” “ear- 
nests of better things.” 

Well, then, the short story is wont to 
be estimated, not by its quality, but by 
its size, a mode of appraisement under 
which the passion of Schumann, with 
his wistful questionings—in “Warum,” 
say, or in “Der Dichter spricht”—would 
be esteemed less seriously than the 
amiable score of “Maritana!” And a 
dry point by Mr. Whistler, two dozen 
lines laid with the last refinement of 
charm, would be held inferior to a pan- 
orama by Phillopoteau, or to the back- 
grounds of the contemporary theatre. 
One would have thought that this was 
obvious. But in our latest stage of 
civilization it is sometimes only the 
obvious that requires to be pointed out. 

While we are upon the subject of 
hindrances to the appreciation of this 
particular form of imaginative work, 
we may remind ourselves of one draw- 
back in regard to which the short story 
must make common cause with the 
voluminous novel: I mean the inability 
of the mass of readers to do justice to 
the seriousness of any artistic, as op- 
posed to any moral, or political, or pre- 
tentiously regenerative fiction. For 
the man in the street, for the inhabitant 
of Peckham Rye, for many prosperous 
people on the north side of the Park, 
perhaps even for the very cream of up- 
to-date persons whose dutyit is to abide 
somewhere where Knightsbridge melts 
invisibly into Chelsea, fiction is but a 
délassement, and the artists who prac- 
tise it, in its higher forms, are a little 
apt to be estimated as contributors to 
public entertainment—like the Caran- 
geot Troupe, and Alexia, at the Palace 
Theatre. The view is something of 
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this nature—I read it so expressed only 
the other day: “The tired clergyman, 
after a day’s work; what book shall he 
take up? Fiction, perhaps,-would seem 
too trivial; history, too solid.” 

The serious writer of novel or short 
story brings no balm for the “tired 
clergyman”—other than such balm as 
is afforded by the delight of serious art. 
At high tension he has delivered him- 
self of his performance, and if his work 
is to be properly enjoyed, it must be 
met by those only who are ready to re- 
ceive it; it must be met by the alert, 
not the fatigued, reader; and with the 
short story in particular, with its omis- 
sions, with the brevity of its allusive- 
ness, it must be met half way. Do not 
let us expect it to be “solid,” like Mill, 
or Lightfoot, or Westcott—or even like 
A. B. C. Railway Guides. You must 
condone the “triviality” which put its 
finger on the pulse of life and says, 
“Thou ailest here and here’—which ex- 
poses, not a political movemené, like 
the historian of the outward fact, but 
the secrets of the heart, rather, and hu- 
man weakness, and the courage which 
in strait places comes somehow to 
the sons of men, and the beauty and 
the strength of affection—and which 
does this by intuition as much as by 
science. 

But to go back to considerations not 
common in some degree to all fiction, 
but proper more absolutely to the short 
story. I have suggested briefly what 
the short story may be; we have seen 
briefly the one thing it cannot be—which 
is, a novel told within restricted space. 
Let us ask what methods it may adopt 
—what are some of the varieties of its 
form. 

The short story admits of greater 
variety of form than does the long 
novel, and the number of these forms 
will be found to be increasing—and we 
must not reject conventionally (as we 
are terribly apt to do) the new form 
because we are unfamiliar with it. The 
forms that are open to the novel are 
open to the short, imaginative piece, 
and, to boot, very many besides. Com- 
mon to both, of course, is the most cus- 
tomary form of all—that in which the 
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writer narrates as from outside the 
drama, yet with internal knowledge of 
it—what is called the “narrative form,” 
which includes within its compass, in a 
single work, narrative proper and a 
moderate share of dialogue. Common 
again to both short and long stories, 
obviously, is a form which, in skilled 
hands, and used only for those subjects 
to which it is most appropriate, may 
give strange reality to the matter pre- 
sented—the form, I mean, in which the 
story is told in the first person, as the 
experience andthesentiment ofonechar- 
acter who runs throughout the whole. 
The short story, though it should use 
this form very charily, adopts it more 
conveniently than does the long novel; 
for the novel has many more char- 
acters than the short story, and for the 
impartial presentation of many char- 
acters this form is a fetter. It gives of 
a large group a prejudiced and partial 
view. It commended itself once or 
twice only to Dickens. “David Copper- 
field” is the conspicuous example. 
Never once, I think, did it commend 
itself to Balzac. It is better adapted, 
no doubt, to adventure than to analysis, 
and better to the expression of humor 
than to the realization of tragedy. As 
far as the presentation of character is 
concerned, what it is usual for it to 
achieve—in hands, I mean, much 
smaller than those of the great Dickens 
—is this: a life size, full length, gener- 
ally too flattering portrait of the hero 
of the story—a personage who has the 
lime-light all to himself—on whom no 
inconvenient shadows are ever thrown 
—the hero as beheld by Sant, shall I 
say? rather than as beheld by Sargent— 
and then a further graceful idealiza- 
tion, an attractive pastel, you may call 
it, the lady he most frequently admired, 
and, of the remainder, two or three 
Kit-Cat portraits, a head and shoulders 
here, and there a stray face. 

The third and only other form that I 


can call to mind as comm to both 
novel and short story, though not 


equally convenient to both, is the rare 
form of letters. That again, like any 
other that will not bear a prolonged 
is oftener available for short 


strain, 






story than for big romance. The most 
consummate instance of its employ- 
ment, in very lengthy work, is one in 
which with slow progression it serves 
above all things the purpose of minute 
and searching analysis—I have named 
the book in this line of description of 
it: I have named “Clarissa.” For the 
short story it is used very happily by 
Balzac—who, though not at first a 
master of sentences, an instinctive 
master of methods—it is used by him 
in the “Mémoires de Deux Jeunes 
Mariées.” And in a much lighter way. 
of bright portraiture, of neat character 
ization, it is used by an ipgenious, 
sometimes seductive, writer of our 
period, Marcel Prévost, in “Lettres de 
Femmes.” It is possible, of course, to 
mix these different forms; but for such 
mixture we shall conclude, I fancy, 
that prolonged fiction offers the best 
opportunity. Such mixture has _ its 
dangers for the short story; you risk, 
perhaps, unity ot effect. But there are 
short stories in which monotony is 
avoided, and the force of the narrative 
is really emphasized, by some telling 
lines from a letter, whose end or whose 
beginning may be otherwise imparted 
to us. 

I devote a few lines to but two or 
three of the forms which by common 
consent are for the short story only. 
One of them is simple dialogue. For 
our generation, that has had the fasci- 
nation of an experiment—an experi- 
ment made perhaps with best success, 
after all, in the candid and brilliant 
fragments of that genuine humorist, 
Mr. Pett Ridge. The method in most 
hands has the appearance of a ¢ifficult 
feat. It is one often—and so is walking 
on the slack-wire, and the back-spring 
in acrobatic dance. Of course a writer 
must enjoy grappling with difficulties. 


is 


We understand that. But the more 
serious artist reflects, after a while, 
that the unnecessary difficulty is an 
inartistic encumbrance. “Why,” he 


will ask, “should the story-teller put on 
himself the fetters of the drama, to be 
denied the drama’s opportunities?” 
Pure dialogue, we may be sure, is apt 
to be an inefficient means of telling a 
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story, of presenting a character. There 
may be cited one great English classic 
who has employed the method—the 
author of “Pericles and Aspasia,” of 
that little gem of conversation between 
Henry the Eighth and Anne Boleyn. 
But then, with Walter Savage Landor, 
austere and perfect, the character ex- 
isted already, and there was no story to 
tell. Pure dialogue, under the condi- 
tions of the modern writer, leaves al- 
most necessarily the problem unsolved, 
the work a fragment. It can scarcely 
be a means to an end; though it may, if 
we like, be a permissible little end in 
itself, a little social chatter, pitched in 
a high key, in which one has known 
tartness to be mistaken for wit. Thus 
does “Gyp” skim airily over the deep, 
great sea of life. All are shallows to 
her vision. And as she skims you feel 
her lightness. I prefer the adventure 
of the diver, who knows what the 
depths are, who plunges, and who res- 
cues the pearl. 

Then, again, possible, though not 
often desirable for the short story, is 
the diary form—extracts from a diary, 
rather. Applied to work on an exten- 
sive scale, your result—since you would 
necessarily lack concentrated theme— 
your result would be a chronicle, not a 
story. Applied to the shorter fiction, 
it must be used charily, and may then, 
I should suppose, be used well. But I, 
who used the form in “The New 
Marienbad Elegy” in “English Epi- 
sodes,” what right have I to say that 
the form, in the hands of a master, 
allows a subtle presentation of the char- 
acter of the diarist—allows, in self- 
revelation, an irony along with earn- 
estness, a wayward and _ involved 
humor not excluding sympathy? It is 
a form not easily received, not suffered 
gladly. It is for the industrious, who 
read a good thing twice, and for the 
enlightened, who read it three times. 

I throw out these things only as hints; 
we may apply them where we will, as 
we think about stories. But something 
has yet to be said. Of the two forms 
already named as generally unfitted for 
the long novel, and fitted only now and 
again for the short story, one. it will be 


noticed, is all dialogue; the other, neces- 
sarily, a form in which there is no dia- 
logue at all. And I think we find, upon 
reflection, the lighter work leans often- 
est on the one form; the graver work 
leans oftenest on the other. 

Indeed, from this we might go on to 
notice that as far as the short story is 
concerned, most of the finer and more 
lasting work, though cast in forms 
which quite permit of the dialogue, has, 
as a matter of fact, but little dialogue 
in it. Balzac’s “La Grenadiére’—it is 
years since I read it; but has it any 
dialogue at all? Balzac’s “L’Interdic- 
tion”—an extraordinary presentation of 
a quaint functionary, fossiliferous and 
secluded, suddenly brought into contact 
with people of the world, and with the 
utmost ability baffling their financial 
intrigue—this is certainly the most re- 
markable short Story ever written 
about money—‘*L’Interdiction” has not 
much dialogue. In “The Atheist’s 
Mass,” again—the short story of such a 
nameless pathos—the piece which, more 
even than “Eugénie Grandet” itself, 
should be everybody’s introduction, and 
especially every woman’s introduction, 
to the genius of Balzac: “La Messe de 
lVAthée” has no dialogue. Coming to 
our actual contemporaries in France, of 
whom Zola and Daudet must still, it is 
possible, be accounted the foremost, it 
is natural that the more finished and 
minute worker—the worker lately 
lamented—should be the one who has 
made the most of the short story. And 
in this order of his work—thus leaving 
out his larger and most brilliant canvas, 
“Froment Jeune et Risler Ainé”’—what 
do we more lastingly remember than 
the brief and sombre narrative of “Les 
Deux Auberges’?—a little piece that 
has no story at all; but a “situation” de- 
picted, and when depicted, left. There 
is an opencountry; leaguesof Provence: 
a long stretching road; and on the road- 
side opposite each other, two inns. The 
older one is silent, melancholy; the 
other, noisy and prosperous. And the 
landlord of the older inn spends all his 
time in the newer; taking his pleasure 
there with guests who were once his 
own, and with a handsome landlady. 
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who makes amends for his departed 
business. And in his own inn, oppo- 
site, a deserted woman sits solitary. 
That is all. But the art of the master! 

Now this particular instance of a 
pregnant brevity reminds me that in 
descriptions of landscape the very obli- 
gations of the short story are an advan- 
tage to its art. Nature in fiction re- 
quires to be seen, not in endless detail, 
as a botanical or geographical study, 
but, as in classic landscape composi- 
tion, a noble glimpse of it, over a man’s 
shoulder, under a man’s arm. I know, 
of course, that is not the popular view. 
There are novels which have owed their 
popularity to landscape written by the 
ream. Coaches have been named after 
them; steamboats have been named 
after them. I am not sure that, in 
their honor, inaccessible heights have 
not been scaled and virgin forests 
broken in upon, so that somewhere in 
picturesque districts the front of a 
gigantic hotel shall have inscribed on 
it the title of a diffuse novel. 

But that is not the great way. The 
great way, from Virgil’s to Browning's, 
is the way of pregnant brevity. And 
where dialogue is employed in the finer 
short story, every line of it is bound 
to be significant. The short story has 
no room for the reply that is only near 
to being appropriate, and it deserves 
no pardon for the word that would not 
have been certainly employed. It is be- 
lieved generally, and one can well sup- 
pose that it is true, that the average 
dialogue of the diffuse novel is written 
quickly. That is in part because so 
little of it is really dramatic—is really 
at all the inevitable word. But the 
limited sentences in which, when the 
narrator must narrate no more, the per- 
sons who have been described in the 
short story express themselves on their 
restricted stage, need, if I dare assert 
it, to be written slowly, or, what is bet- 
ter, reread a score of times, and 
pruned, and looked at from without, 
and surveyed on every side. 

But, indeed, of the long story, as well 
as of the short, may it not be agreed 
that on the whole the dialogue is apt to 
be the least successful thing? The 
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ordinary reader, of course, will not be 
dramatic enough to notice its deficien- 
cies. In humorous dialogue, these are 
seen least. Humorous dialogue has a 
legitimate license. You do not ask 
from it exactitude; you do not nail it 
down. But in serious dialogue, the 
dialogue of the critical moment, when 
the fire of a little word will kindle how 
great a matter, how needful then, and 
how rare, that the word be the true 
one! We do not want laxity, inap- 
propriateness, on the one hand; nor, on 
the other, the tortured phraseology of 
a too resolute cleverness. And those of 
us who have a preference—derived, it 
may be, from the simpler generation of 
Dickens—for an unbending when it is 
a question of little matters, and, when 
it is a question of great ones, for “a 
sincere large accent, nobly plain”—well! 
there is much of modern finessing we 
are hardly privileged to understand. 
But if one wants an instance, in a long 
novel, in which the sentence now said 
at a white heat is the result, inevitable, 
burningly true to life, of the sentence 
that was said just before, one condones 
the obscurity that has had its imita- 
tors, and pays one’s tribute of admira- 
tion to the insight of “Diana of the 
Crossways.” 

One of the difficulties of the short 
story, the short story shares with the 
acted drama, and that is the indis- 
pensableness of compression—the need 
that every sentence shall tell—the 
difference being, that in the acted 
drama it must tell for the moment, 
it must tell till it is found out, 
and in the short story it must tell for 
at least a modest eternity, and some- 
thing more, if that be possible—-for if a 
“fortnight is eternity” upon the stock 
exchange, a literary eternity is, perhaps, 
forty years. 

Of course the short story, like all 
other fiction to be read, does not share 
the other difficulties of the acted drama 
—above all, the disadvantage which 
drags the acted drama down—the dis- 
advantage of appealing to, at all 
events of having to give sops to, at one 
and the same moment, gallery and 
stalls; an audience so incongruous that 
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it lies outside the power of literature 
to weld it really together. In the con- 
temporary theatre, in some of the very 
cleverest of our acted dramas, the char- 
acters are frequently doing, not what 
the man of intuition, and the man who 
remembers life, knows that they would 
do, but that which they must do to 
eonciliate the dress circle, to entertain 
ie pit, to defer not too long the gentle 
chuckle with which the “average sen- 
sual man” receives the assurance that 
It rs a delusion to suppose our world 
contams any soul, even a woman’s soul, 
that is higher and purer than his. To 
such temptations the writer of the short 
story is not even exposed, if he be will- 
ing to conceive of his art upon exalted 
lines, to offer carefully the best of his 
reflection, in a form of durable and 
chosen grace, or, by a less conscious, 
perhaps, but not less fruitful, husband- 
ing of his resources, to give us, sooner 
or later, some first-hand study of hu- 
man emotion, “gétten,” as William 
Watson says, “of the immediate soul.” 
But again, contrasting his fortunes 
with those of his brother, the dramatist. 
the writer of short stories must, even 
at the best, know himself denied 
the dramatist’s crowning advantage— 
which is the thrill of actual human 
presence. 

I have not presumed, except inci- 
dentally and by way of illustration, to 
sit in rapid judgment, and award im- 
pertinently blame or praise to the most 
or the least prominent of those who 
are writing short stories to-day. Even 
an occasional grappler with the diffi- 
culties of a task is not generally its 
best critic. He will criticise from the 
inside, now and then, and so, although 
you ought to have from him, now and 
again, at least—what I know, neverthe- 
less, that J may not have given—illumi- 
nating commentary, you cannot have 
final judgment. Of the art of painting. 
where skill of hand and sense of power 
count for so much more than intellect. 
this is especially true. It is true, more 
or less, of music—in spite of exceptions 
as notable asSchumannand Berlioz: al- 
most perfect critics of the very art that 
they produced. It is true—though in a 





less degree—of creative literature. We 
leave this point, to write down, before 
stopping, one word about tendencies. 

Among the better wrifers, one ten- 
dency of the day is to devote a greater 
eare to the art of expression—to an un- 
broken continuity of excellent and 
varied style. The short story, much 
more than the long one, makes this 
thing possible to men who may not 
claim to be geniuses, but who, if we are 
to respect them at all, must claim to be 
artists. And yet, in face of the indif- 
ference of so much of our public here 
to anything we can call style—in face, 
actually, of a strange insensibility to it 
--the attempt, wherever made, is a 
courageous one. This insensibility— 
how does it come about? 

It comes about, in honest truth, 
partly because that instrument of art, 
our English tongue, in which the verse 
of Gray was written, and the prose of 
Landor and Sterne, is likewise the 
necessary vehicle in which, every morn- 
ing of our lives, we ask for something 
at breakfast. If we all of us had to de- 
mand breakfast by making a rude 
drawing of a coffee-pot, we should un- 
derstand, before long—the quickness of 
the French intelligence on that matter 
being unfortunately denied us—the 
man in the street would understand, 
that writing, as much as painting, is an 
art to be acquired, and an art in whose 
technical processes one is bound to take 
pleasure. And, perhaps, another rea- 
son is the immense diffusion nowadays 
of superficial education; so that the 
election of a book to the honors of quick 
popularity is decided by those, pre- 
cisely, whose minds are least trained 
for the exercise of that suffrage. What 
is elected is too often the work which 
presents at a first reading everything 
that it presents at all. I remember 
Mr. Browning once saying, @ propos of 
such a matter, “What has a cow to 
do with nutmegs?”’ He explained it 
was a German proverb. Is it? Or is 
it German only in the way of “Son- 
nets from the Portuguese?” Anyhow, 
things being as they are, all the more 
honor to such younger people as, in the 
face of indifference, remember that 
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their instrument of English language is 
a quite unequalled instrument of art. 

Against this happy tendency one has 
to set—in regard at least to some of 
them—tendencies less admirable. For, 
whilst the only kind of work that has a 
chance of engaging the attention of 
Sainte-Beuve’s “severe To-morrow” is 
work that is original, individual, sin- 
cere, is it not a pity, because of 
another’s sudden success, to be unremit- 
tingly occupied with the exploitation of 
one particular world—to paint for ever, 
say, in violent and garish hue, or in 
deep shades through which no light can 
struggle, the life of the gutter?—to 
paint it, too, with that distorted “real- 
ism” which witnesses upon the part of 
its practitioners to one thing only, a pro- 
found conviction of the ugly! I talk, of 
course, not of the short stories of the 
penetrating observer, but of those of 
the dyspeptic pessimist, whose pessi- 
mism, where it is not the pose of the 
contortionist—adopted with an eye toa 
sensational success of journalism, to a 
commercial effect—is hysteria, an imi- 
tative malady, a malady of the mind. 
The profession of the literary pessimist 
is already overcrowded; and if I name 
two writers who, though in different 
degrees, have avoided the temptation to 
join it—if I name one who knows 
familiarly the cheery as well as the 
more sombre side of Cockney char- 
acter and life, Mr. Henry Nevinson, the 
author of the remarkable short stories 
“Neighbors of Ours,” and then again a 
more accepted student of a sordid ex- 
istence—Mr. George Gissing, in “Hu- 
man Odds and Ends” especially—I name 
them but as such instances as I am 
privileged to know, of a profoundly ob- 
servant and relatively an unbiassed 
treatment of the subjects with which 
they have elected to deal. 

In France, in the short story, we may 
easily notice, the uglier forms of “Real- 
ism” are wearing themselves out. “Le 
soleil de France,” said Gluck to Marie 
Antoinette, “le soleil de France donne du 
génie.” And the genius that it gives 
cannot long be hopeless and sombre. 
It leaves the obscure wood and tangled 
by-path, it makes for the open road: 
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“la route claire et droite’—the phrase is 
M. Poincarré’s—“la route claire et droite 
ow merche le génie Francais.” Straight 
and clear, generally, was the road fol- 
lowed—the road sometimes actually cut 
—by the unresting talent of Guy de 
Maupassant, the writer of a hundred 
short stories, which, for the world of 
his day at least, went far beyond 
Charles Nodier’s earlier delicacy and 
Champfileury’s wit. But somehow, 
upon De Maupassant’s whole nature 
and temperament the curse of pessi- 
mism lay. To deviate into cheeriness 
he must deal with the virtues of the 
déclassées—undoubtedly an interesting 
theme—he must deal with them as in 
the famous “Maison Tellier,” an ebulli- 
tion of scarcely cynical comedy, fuller 
much of real humanity than De Gon- 
court’s sordid document, ‘‘La Fille 
Elisa.” But that was an exception. 
De Maupassant was pessimist gener- 
ally, because, master of an amazing 
talent, he refreshed himself never in 
any rarefied air; and the vista of the 
spirit was denied him. His reputation 
he should more or less keep; but his 
school—the school in which a few even 
of our own juvenile and imitative 
writers prattled the accents of a hope- 
less materialism—his school, I fancy, 
will be crowded no more. For, with an 
observation scarcely less keen, and in- 
finitely more judicial, M. René Bazin 
treats, to-day, themes, we need not say 
more “legitimate’—since much may be 
legitimate—but at least more accept- 
able. And then again with a style of 
which De Maupassant, direct and 
vigorous as was his own, must have 
envied even the clarity, and, of course, 
the subtler charm, a master draughts- 
man of ecclesiastic and bookworm, of 
the neglected genius of the provincial 
town (some poor devil of a small pro- 
fessor), and of the soldier, and the 
shopkeeper, and the Sous-Préfet’s wife 
—I hope I am describing M. Anatole 
France—looks out on the contemporary 
world with a vision humane and genial, 
sane and wide. Pessimism, as it seems 
to me, is only natural—can only be ex- 
cusable—to those who are still bowed 
down by the immense responsibility of 
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youth. It was a great poet who, writ- 
ing of one of his peers—a man of ma- 
ture life—declared of him, not “he mopes 
picturesquely,” but “he knows the 
world, firm, quiet and gay.” To sucha 
writer—only to such a writer—is pos- 
sible a happy comedy; and possible, 
besides, a true and an august vision of 
profounder things! And that is the 
spirit to which the short story, at its 
best, will certainly return. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE SPANISH BULL-FIGHT IN FRANCE. 

In the town of Narbonne six gendarmes 
stand across a narrow street; it is Sun- 
day afternoon, and the Narbonnais are 
out in force. “Not this way,” say the 
gendarmes. The citizens go that way, 
nevertheless, the officers vainly trying to 
stop them by frantic dashes on the 
crowd. 

“What's the matter?” asks a young 
man with the badge of a French tour- 
ing-club on his cap and a British accent 
on his tongue. 

“Don’t know,” says the gendarme. 

“What’s the matter?” asks the for- 
eigner of half a dozen citizens in turn. 

None of them knew anything, except 
that the gendarmes have blocked the 


street, which is sufficiently evident. At 
last a shop-keeper comes to his door. 
“What's the fuss about?’ says the 


foreigner. 

“It’s a Cabinet minister,” 
shop-keeper. 

“Which of them?’ 

“Don’t know; but he’s going to lunch 
with the mayor and make a political 
speech afterwards.” 

The gendarmes pause in their absurd 
attempt to clear the street, and wipe 
their brows. The mayor and the minis- 
ter are understood to be at their soup; 
and the crowd strolls on in peace. 

On a hoarding close by are two Dills. 
One is a proclamation by the mayor—a 
plain black and white document, as be- 
fits the severity of the law—bidding the 
populace obey the gendarmes and avoid 


says the 
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certain thoroughfares on this Sunday 
afternoon, but say nothing about the 
minister. The other bill is a flaring col- 
ored announcement that while the min- 
ister is taking his lunch and preaching 
politics (these are not exactly the words 
used) the government and laws of the 
country will be defied in the public 
arena. Six magnificent bulls will be 
fought in the Spanish fashion by the re- 
nowned Jarana, matador de cartel, and 
Colon, matador de toros, with four 
picadors, seven banderilleros, and all the 
rest of the gang complete. 

Bent on seeing what the south of 
France has adopted as its national sport, 
the foreigner asks his way to the bull- 
ring. On the outskirts of the town he 
finds a large oval structure of naked 
boards, about thirty feet high, a feeble 
imitation of the Colosseum. Within, 
fourteen tiers of plank seats provide ac- 
commodation for six thousand specta- 
tors; but this afternoon scarcely four 
thousand are present, in spite of the 
rare Spanish sport guaranteed by the 
manager, who is discovered chatting in 
friendliest style with the police on duty 
at the entrance. Four thousand tickets, 
the lowest costing half-a-crown and the 
highest eight shillings, bring in a very 
tidy sum; but the Spanish heroes require 
a fee of £200 or £240 for an afternoon’s 
exhibition of their prowess, and the 
manager is dissatisfied. 

“It is too bad,” says a commiserating 
friend; “that affair of the minister is a 
nuisance.” 

“What,” says the foreigner, “are peo- 
ple afraid to come because the minister 
is in town?’ 

“No, indeed; why should they 
afraid? But they stay about the streets 
to see him. Think of it—staying away 
from a bull-fight to see a mere min- 
ister!” 

The sun beats hotly down on two- 
thirds of the spectators, only the higher- 
priced seats being covered in. A little 
brass band plays in a spiritless fashion 
at one end of the arena, and can scarcely 
be heard at the other. Punctually at 
three the audience breaks out in a storm 
of whistling and stamping. “They 
would be more patient in your country,” 


be 
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says a friendly Frenchman; but the for- 
eigner does not seem very sure about it. 

At the Imperial end of the amphi- 
theatre, so to speak, a dozen seats are 
railed off from the rest, and the barrier 
is entwined with ribbon of the national 
colors. In this Republican royal box a 
stately individual presently appears, 
wearing a _ three-colored rosette and 
brimming over with official importance. 
The whistling turns into cheers, the dis- 
pirited bandsmen grumble through the 
“Marseillaise,” and the official person- 
age, bowing with much gravity, gives 
the signal for the show to begin. 

A door under the band-stand flies 
open, and a couple of white horses can- 
ter into the arena. The riders are 
cloaked in black velvet, and ostrich 
plumes dance above their  broad- 
brimmed hats. Heralded by these orna- 
mental cavaliers, the renowned Jarana 
marches in, clad in purple and loaded 
with gilt embroidery. Colon, his young 
companion—the Spoiled Child, as he is 
affectionately styled in the bull-ring—is 
even more gorgeous in light blue and 
silver. Half-a-dozen more of these but- 
terfly footmen, gaudy in tinselied red, 
green and blue, are followed at a re- 
spectful distance by a group of trim 
young attendants in clean white trousers 
and scarlet jackets. Bringing up the 
rear of the procession ride three picadors, 
in dark jackets and buff leather trou- 
sers, holding their lances aloft and try- 
ing to manceuvre their horses with some 
show of animation. The unfortunate 
animals have their bellies covered with 
leather; but nothing short of a full suit 
of armor would cover their miserable 
bones, and not even that could hide their 
senile debility and woful lack of spirit. 

The procession marches round the 
ring; the black-plumed cavaliers ride 
out by the way they came in; the red- 
jackets leap over the five-foot palisade 
into the alley between the arena and the 
spectators, and only the combatants re- 
main. Once more the gate flies open. A 
little brown bull, named Artillero, comes 
in at a brisk trot, and makes straight for 
the nearest horse. Being received by a 
prick of the rider’s lance, the bull sheers 
off instantly to the next horse, and then, 
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feeling a spear-head again in his skin, 
charges away across the arena to where 
the third picador awaits him. The spear 
misses, and Artillero plunges his horns 
into the quivering flesh of the passive 
animal before him. Rider and steed are 
hurled to the ground; the man jumps up 
unhurt, but the horse lies in silent agony 
and the sand is soaked with blood. The 
red-jackets crowd around and belabor 
the poor brute till it struggles into a 
standing posture and is beaten out of the 
arena on three legs, the fourth hanging 
loose and helpless under a streaming 
shoulder. Meanwhile the bull, after 
standing a few moments in doubt, has 
made up his mind for a fresh attack on 
his original foe. The horse has now just 
sense enough to be afraid, and tries to 
fly; but a couple of red-jackets hold and 
fleg it till the swiftly-lowered horns 
come within striking distance. Then 
the picador digs his lance into the assail- 
ant’s body, and, although Artillero is 
getting his blood up and gores the 
horse again and again, repeated spear- 
ings drive him off before serious injury 
is done. 

So far the bull has ignored his human 
foes; but now the horses are led back to 
their stable and the banderilleros force 
the fighting. Fighting, indeed, is 
searcely the word to use; the men are 
unarmed, nor do weapons seem to be 
required. Rushing in front of the bull, 
Antonio waves an old red cape, and the 
animal rushes blindly at it, though the 
man himself is completely exposed. 
Garcia dashes forward while Antonio 
takes to flight, and José follows suit as 
soon as the bull has freed its horns from 
Garcia’s cape. So the game goes on for 
several minutes—a graceful show, this 
second act, if only you can forget the 
brutality of the first. A judging eye 
and nimble foot are more than a match 
for uncalculating force. If one man 
slips, which scarcely ever happens, an- 
other flashes in to the rescue; and the 
animal never follows up an advantaze, 
never fails to be distracted by the new- 
comer’s flaunting rag. The danger to 
life or limb is of the slightest. 


The Narbonnais, however, have not 


turned out in their thousands to sce a 
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graceful game. It is blood they want— 
blood and danger. Criesof Pique! Pique! 
Pique! go up on every side. Jarana, 
who has been watching the play from a 
bench or step projecting from the sides 
of the arena, now picks up a pair of 
arrow-like darts, the shafts feathered all 
the way along with colored paper, and 
walks boldly towards the bull. The 
cape-men fall back a little space, but 
hover around in case of need. The bull 
lowers his head and rushes at the-purple 
apparition. Jarana holds his weapons 
aloft till the beast is almost on him, and 
then with a rapid downward sweep of 
the arms he drives both darts into the 
shaggy skin and jumps aside. The 
barbed arrow-heads stick fast in the 
flesh, and the crowd is noisily delighted 
as, smarting with pain and worried by 
the rustling of the darts, Artillero at- 
tempts to shake them off. For a few 
moments he nervously paws the ground, 
thereby increasing the pain and irrita- 
tion, and then dashes in sudden fury 
into the midst of the footmen. The play 
of the capes is faster now than before, 
and the bull is not quite so easily baf- 
fled. Again and again he drives his tor- 
mentors vaulting out of the ring, and 
before one headlong charge the men are 
leaping the fence in all directions like a 
flight of gaudy grasshoppers. Now is 
the time for the Spoiled Child, left al- 
most alone in the arena, to show his 
mettle. The light-blue matador and the 
dark-brown bull rush straight at each 
other. Down goes the shaggy head; the 
man pulls up short, steadies himself for 
a fraction of a second, lets fly his darts, 
and flashes away to the fence. The 
maddened bull springs after him, flings 
himself at the barrier, and nearly gets 
his forefeet over. Pushed back by a 
red-jacket in the alley, the beast turns 
sharply on Jarana, who has come up be- 
hind, and hunts him across the arena. 
There is not a yard between them when 
the chase begins—not a foot when the 
man bounds up at the fence. His legs 
are still hanging on the wrong side when 
the horns drive hard at them. Caught, 
surely! No, the bull has missed; the aim 


was too low; and by a desperate jerk to 
one side the fugitive avoids the second 
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blow and drags his limbs out of 
danger. 

Artillero now loses heart. He can 
think of nothing but the four barbed in- 
struments tugging at his raw flesh. 
The banderilleros flit round him closer 
and closer, like the flies round a dying 
tiger. When the capes flutter right in 
his face he plunges forward and makes 
the human insects dodge their cleverest; 
but nothing can draw him on for more 
than a step or two. The sport drags, 
and the crowd loses patience. It is time 
for the final act. The purple champion 
advances with a sword in one hand and 
in the other a muleta, a stick with a 
bright red square of silk waving from 
it. Artillero braces himself for a last 
effort, and charges at the muleta. 
Jarana leaps from side to side till he 
sees his change, and then with a skilful 
pass drives the sword into the animal’s 
shoulder. The victim staggers to one 
side of the arena and falls on his knees. 
The puntillero now steps up, drives his 
dagger into the neck, and cuts the spinal 
cord. Without a sound the brave Artil- 
lero rolls over, limp and dead. A rope 
is fastened to his horns, and a pair of 
dray-horses drag him around the ring 
and out by the gate through which he 
entered so briskly twenty minutes ago. 
The victorious swordsman swaggers 
round the arena too, while the band 
plays something meant to be lively, and 
the crowd gives vent to heterogeneous 
applause. Some enthusiasts fling down 
at Jarana’s feet their caps and canes, 
and call his attention to the fact till with 
a bow and a smile he throws the prop- 
erty back; others toss him cigars, which 
he carries off in his pocket. 

“What do you think of it?’ asks the 
friendly Frenchman, looking round at 
the foreigner with a curious smile, 

“Brutal,” says the foreigner. 

“Well,” the Frenchman says, “I really 
don’t approve of it. Yet you see the 
men are in little danger.” 

“I wish they were,” 
Briton. 

“Yes? to tell the truth, so do I. The 
first time I saw a bull-fight there was a 
man gored to death, and I often find 
myself wishing—well, the sport seems 


mutters the 
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tame when nothing of that kind hap- 
pens.” 

“I was only thinking it would serve 
the men right for torturing the other 
animals,” the Briton explains. 

“Oh! Well, no doubt it is a little cruel 
to the bull; but you know he is a fight- 
ing animal, and after all it only lasts 
twenty minutes.” 

“It’s bad enough for the bull; but do 
you call that wretched horse a fighting 
animal? It would not be fit to face a 
dog.” 

“Ah, there you are right; there I have 
nothing to say.” 

“Does this sort of thing go on every 
Sunday?” 

“Yes, every Sunday, and in a dozen 
towns. I belong to Nimes. You know 
the grand Roman amphitheatre there? 
Well, six or seven years ago that was 
only a historical monument. But, as we 
say, l'organe crée la fonction. One day 
an enterprising manager thought he 
could make a great stroke by re-opening 
the arena for gladiatorial games. The 
old-fashioned gladiators were all dead 
hundreds of years ago; and as for the 
modern gladiators that you worship in 
England and America, our people would 
not like to see men smashing each other 
with their fists. So the manager adver- 
tised a bull-fight instead; and now it is 
all the rage. The Spanish fighters are 
the favorites, but plenty of Frenchmen 
have learned the business already, and 
their fees are not so high.” 

“And the law can do nothing?” 

“The law does nothing, whatever it 
can do. Look at this.” He pulled a 
newspaper out of his pocket and pointed 
to this paragraph:— 


At Toulouse last Sunday the commis- 
sary who was present at the course de 
taureaur took the greatest pleasure in it. 
When it was over he hastened to congrat- 
ulate Litri: “My compliments, caballero; 
you have been superb, and I hope we 
shall havethe pleasureof seeing youagain 
in the plaza of Toulouse. Allow me to 
shake your hand. And now, maestro, you 


will forgive me if I am compelled to fulfil 
the duties, too often painful, of my office; 
I mean the procés verbal that the law de- 
mands. 


It is nothing much—a pure for- 
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mality, which will have no unpleasant 
consequences for you.” The matador has 
departed, and the manager will pay the 
fine. This is ridiculous. If bull-fights 
are only prohibited as a matter of form, it 
is useless to leave a law in existence 
which is broken every Sunday in twelve 
or fifteen towns of France, under the 
benevolent eye of authority and presided 
over by legislators. 


The gates re-open and two horsemen 
appear. One is as evil-looking a Sikes 
as ever went to the gallows. As a rule 
the bull-fighting physiognomy is hard 
enough; but this fellow’s features are a 
picture of villainy. Colon is also an ex- 
ception, but in the other direction, re- 
fined in feature and aristocratic in bear- 
ing. But here comes the bull. 

“Ah,” says the shrill voice of a little 
boy in a back seat, “the bull is white. 
What luck! Now we can see the blood!” 


The lady on the foreigner’s right 
looks round and smiles, but quickly 


turns back to fasten her eyes on the fig- 
ures in the arena. Not a stab will she 
miss, not a drop of blood; her fascinated 
gaze follows every movement as keenly 
as if her soul was at stake; her exclama- 
tions of delight at a good stroke and dis- 
gust at a bad one are as eager as if her 
lover was in the ring. 


The white bull trots forward and 
knocks over Sikes’s horse; ninepins 
could hardly be easier. The truculent 


rider sprawls on his back and roars for 
someone to pick him up. This is done 
without risk, for the bull, disdaining to 
gore a fallen foe, is already attacking the 
other horse. The first blow of the horns 
is a heavy one. “O’est bien!” says the 
lady between her clenched teeth; she 
cares little for this picador, at any rate, 
and less for the horse. The spearsman 
prevents the next onslaught, and the 
third, and the fourth, till the bull, with 
three streams of blood pouring down his 
side, turns round in search of easier 
prey. The horse that was knocked over 
is on his feet again now, but Sikes can- 
not make him budge a step forward, and 
it is all the attendants can do to keep 
him from bolting. The equestrian part 
of the business, never more than per- 
functory with such animals, has become 
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ridiculous, and the picadors ride slowly 
off the scene. There is some delay in 
opening the gate, and while Sikes is 
waiting to get out, the bull rushes after 
him and attacks the horse in rear. 
With a spasm of energy the poor old 
beast kicks out behind, and for a mo- 
ment there is a brisk encounter of horns 
and hoofs. At last the assailant is 
drawn off by a flourish of mantles, and 
for ten minutes the banderilleros flit 
hither and thither, the disconcerted bull 
plunging first a few steps in one direc- 
tion, then a few steps in another, driving 
his tormentors over the fence, but never 
catching one. Some of them make a 
stand while they deliver volleys of ban- 
derillas, as the paper-feathered darts are 
called, till the bull has half a dozen of 
the barbed heads sticking in his flesh 
and tearing his nerves as he dashes from 
side to side. The light-blue swordsman 
bounds in front, and strikes; but only the 
skin is pierced and the weapon is whirled 
in the air, while the muleta is torn out of 
the matador’s hand and trampled in the 
dust. After a little risky manceuvring, 
in the course of which a friendly ban- 
derillero is hissed for helping Colon with 
a cape, the Spoiled Child makes another 
thrust. The blow is not strong enough, 
and the animal carries the sword around, 
sticking half out of his body—a ghastly 
decoration—till he happens to run 
against the palisade. A _ red-jacket 
reaches over, pulls the weapon from the 
wound and restores it to the shame-faced 
matador. A third time Colon advances, 
and by a supreme effort drives his sword 
up to the hilt in the enemy’s shoulder. 
Murmurs of discontent change suddenly 
to rapturous applause. The bull stands 
dazed and shaking. The light-blue fig- 
ure walks right up to him, and tries in 
every possible way to provoke an expir- 
ing flash of anger, even kneeling un- 
armed in bravado before him. It is no 
use; the senseless body rolls over on the 
sand, and the puntillero’s knife is not 
required. 

When the victim has been dragged 
around in the dust and the cheering has 
died away, the amiable Frenchman and 
indignant foreigner take up the thread 
of their conversation again. But her 


ladyship on the right, after a contemptu- 
ous preliminary sniff, feels that she can 
no longer leave the defence of her favor- 
ite sport to such a lukewarm champion. 
The only argument that occurs to her is 
the tu quoque, but she plies it for all it is 
worth. 

“You have a game called football, is it 
not? Yes, I have heard of it. A brave 
toreador told me all about it. He went 
to Mexico, following his profession, and 
coming home by New York he visited the 
arena there. He saw two crowds of 
men, pretending to run after a ball, 
knocking one another down and throw- 
ing themselves on each other mountains 
high. Twelve men were wounded that 
day, and two of them so horribly that 
they could not play again. Now that is 
shocking, that is cruel! Bull-fighting is 
not cruel; it shocks nobody but a——” 

In her momentary pause the foreigner 
saves her from an indiscretion. “Yes,” 
he says, “accidents happen now ard then 
at football, but those who suffer have 
gone into the game with their eyes open. 
Here the men seem to be safe enough, 
but the horses—and even the bulls——” 

Her lip curls scornfully. “Do you not 
use animals for your sport, then? Do 
you not keep deer, and hares, and foxes, 
and pigeons, just to get pleasure by 
hunting them, though none of them have 
power to defend themselves? I suppose 
that is what you call fair play! The 
toreador says you are very fond of fair 
play.” 

The foreigner seems a little uneasy, 
but he is valiantly beginning to reply 
when the third bull comes pacing in and 
saves him the trouble. Malatin is 
brown, like Artillero—the brown of an 
American buffalo—and, like each of his 
predecessors, has a gay rosette pinned 
on the nape of his neck. He finds three 
horses in the arena; but one of them 
turns tail at once, and after a few min- 
utes all three, having covered themselves 
with shame, are hooted into the outer 
darkness. The banderilleros flit their 
fastest, for the bull is the liveliest of the 
afternoon and is bent on mischief. Over 
the fence they fly in headlong haste, and 
warily they climb back. Under the cries 
of Pique! the lad in blue dashes in among 
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the fluttering cape-men, but as often as 
he poises himself for a throw he is 
driven to sudden flight. At last he lets 
the weapons fly, but only one gets home 
and Malatin speedily shakes it out. The 
next throw has better luck—one of the 
darts sticks firm and fast—and presently 
Jarana drives in a well-directed pair. 

The pace is too hot to last. The fiery 
Malatin halts, with tongue out, panting 
hard and bellowing with baffled wrath. 
Jarana seizes the sword and marches 
confidently up to the bull; too confi- 
dently, as he soon finds out, for there is 
vigor in the wild beast yet, and with all 
the champion’s nerve he dares not make 
a stand for victory. A pretty piece of 
dodging and doubling brings him at last 
for a moment into the right position, and 
his sword flashes in, but the animal 
jerks it out and clears the human hornet 
from his path. The younger swordsman 
runs in while the elder takes his breath, 
but slips, and falls on his knee, the 
Weapon burying its point in the sand. 
Bellowing again, but more with pain 
than rage, the bull rushes blindly on the 
waving capes that José and Garcia fling 
before the fallen matador. Colon is on 
his feet in a twinkling, but Jarana now 
returns to snatch the final triumph, and 
this time the sword is driven home. 
Malatin halts again, looks out bewil- 
dered from under his bushy brows, and 
seems to beg permission to die in peace. 
Will they let him? No; the game must 
be prolonged, and so must the anguish. 
The banderilleros torment him still, dash- 
ing their capes in his face, and a flicker- 
ing spark of pugnacity leads him stag- 
gering after them across the arena. 
Now he is sinking—sinking—but only to 
his knees. The tinselled warriors gather 
round to mock him, while the puntillero 
bends over and plunges the dagger in his 
neck. Will he not die, then? No, not 
yet; a second stab—a third—a fourth— 
and not till the seventh blow does Mala- 
tin roll over dead. 

The foreigner rises. There are three 
more bulls to be killed, but torture grows 
monotonous even when performed by 
graceful and embroidered executioners. 
On the great square the Narbonnais, 
whom that affair of the minister de- 
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tained for once from their favorite spec- 
tacle, are strolling and gossiping under 
the trees. Out of town, for several miles 
the eastward road is alive with gig-driv- 
ing citizens; and the neighboring vil- 
lages swarm with laughing lads and 
lasses. At last the hum of life is left 
behind; the crimson twilight glows over 
the lower slopes of the Pyrenees; the full 
moon blazes white in a purple sky, and 
lights the way through endless olive 
orchards; a blue lagoon, the infant 
daughter of the Mediterranean Sea, lies 
sleeping at the foot of a sun-browned 
slope; and the silences of nature sweep 
back the afternoon’s excitement to the 
days of long ago. 


HowarRp ANGUS KENNEDY. 





From The Spectator. 
AMERICA’S CHIEF WANT. 

What America wants 
highly-trained, permanent civil ser- 
vice—a band of expert servants of 
the State whose knowledge and ex- 
perience shall always be at the call 
of the men who control the Execu- 
tive. Such a body America has not got 
either in the world of administration or 
of diplomacy, and hardly in the naval 
and military world; and hence the con- 
duct of her public affairs is always a lit- 
tle prejudiced by the muddle and worry 
which come from makeshift. In one of 
the very interesting articles on things 
American which Mr. Sidney Low is con- 
tributing to the St. James’s Gazette, he 
asks how it comes that in the face of a 
grave the American Executive 
shows such evident signs of uncertainty 
and nervousness—such a sense that it 
does not feel quite sure what is the next 
step and the right step to take; such a 
sense, in fact, of bewilderment in face of 
great events. As Mr. Low points out, 
the nervousness is certainly not due to 
want of courage. The Americans are 
both individually and collectively brave 
to the point of recklessness, and no na- 

tion ever had a better or a stouter heart 
witness the Civil War, and indeed all the 
great crises of American history. The 


most is a 


crisis 
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true American is quite in Gunga Din’'s 
position, and “does not know the use of 
fear;”’ and the nation as a whole has a 
spirit as indomitable as it is restless and 
acute. How, then, does it happen that 
the American Executive, and the govern- 
ing class generally in America, have 
been showing signs of hesitancy and be- 
wilderment? Instead of showing the 
national characteristics of daring and 
decision, they have balanced and hesi- 
tated. Mr. Sidney Low suggests that 
the explanation is to be found in the 
fact that the men who control the Amer- 
ican Executive—almost from the top to 
the bottom—have had very little experi- 
ence of great affairs. There are able 
men, painstaking men, and men of bril- 
liancy and force among them, but they 
are mostly new to great affairs, and par- 
ticularly to the difficult business of con- 
ducting diplomatic relations with foreign 
powers. 

But it will be said, and said rightly, 
that this ought not to matter, and that 
the new man who is put straight into a 
Cabinet in England often does as well 
or better than the old stagers who have 
painfully climbed the ladder rung by 
rung, and have previously been every- 
thing, from a Junior Lord to a post with- 
out a seat in the Cabinet. Such un- 
trained men have not exhibited want of 
nerve, or shown themselves to be to some 
extent distracted and perturbed by their 
new responsibilities. Why, then, should 
able Americans subjected to similar cir- 
cumstances act differently? There is no 
such great difference between the two 
sections of the race, or, at any rate, 
whatever difference exists should be in 
favor of the Americans; for, man for 
man, the American is far more mobile in 
mind, far less distrustful of his own 
powers, far more optimistic and inclined 
to believe that everything will worry 
through all right. In a word, the Ameri- 
ean is the brighter, quicker and bolder 
man, and ought, therefore, to do better 
at a new business. There must, then, 
be some other, or rather further, expla- 
nation than that of Mr. Sidney Low, for 
it does not really cover the ground. We 
believe that the answer to the conun- 
drum is in reality very simple. The un- 
trained American statesmen show signs 
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of disturbance and perplexity where the 
untrained English statesmen do not, 
simply because in England we have a 
highly organized and most efficient set 
of permanent officials, and in America 
they have not. With us the Cabinet 
minister settles the policy, and gives the 
order, but he expects to be advised by 
the permanent people how to carry out 
his work. When he is new to the work 
they support, and so encourage him at 
every turn. Their accumulated experi- 
ence, and still more their instinct for the 
special characteristics of a particular 
business, afford a certainty of touch and 
a firmness of grasp which cannot be ob- 
tained in any other way. We are not, 
of course, so foolish as to imagine that 
the ‘American Executive is without a 
great civil service. There are, we know, 
plenty of clerks, and some of them are 
very able and brilliant men. What, 
however, America has not got is a 
picked body of men of the very highest 
mental calibre who have devoted their 
lives and energies to official business, and 
know it thoroughly. Permanent officials 
of this kind hardly exist in Washington 
—except, perhaps, at the Treasury—or if 
they do exist, the position accorded to 
them is not that which is given to the 
great heads of departments in this coun- 
try. The nearest approach to our heads 
of departments are the Cabinet minis- 
ters; but then they are not trained offi- 
cials, but able men who have been 
selected by the President to be his depu- 
ties, as it were, in each of the great 
offices. As often as not they and their 
under-secretaries have never been in 
office before, and hence there is bound 
to be a makeshift feeling about the Ad- 
ministration. This, of course, does not 
matter much in easy times, for then the 
makeshift does almost as well as the 
thoroughly efficient. When, however, a 
crisis arises, and there is imminent need 
for cautions and wary walking, it is 
otherwise. The head of the executive 
and his ministers then feel the need of 
help and support, not in arriving at their 
policy, but for giving it its best and most 
successful expression. The greater the 
interests at stake the more anxious they 
are not to take a false step. But whena 
man is very anxious not to take a false 
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step, and has only arranged to have the 
long, dark passage lighted by a few 
“dips,” he becomes at once disturbed and 
perplexed. He cannot see his way clear, 
he has no one to go before him with a 
light, and generally he has an uneasy 
and paralyzing sense of anxiety as to 
where his next footstep may land him. 
Imagine a man who had previously no 
knowledge of such work, put to manage 
a great cloth factory. If he finds noth- 
ing but a staff of clerks and superior 
foremen, he may no doubt be able to get 
along if the business is going smoothly; 
but if he suddenly gets involved in a 
complicated law-suit about a patent, and 
otherwise into troubled waters, he will 
have many an uneasy half-hour, chiefly 
because he will have no good official ad- 
vice. If, on the other hand, he has, be- 
sides the staff of clerks and foremen, one 
or two men of tried ability and great 
experience who can advise him at every 
point of procedure, and can forecast for 
him the results that this or that policy 
will probably produce, he at once feels 
relieved and at his ease. The new 
owner may not take the advice, but at 
any rate he feels that he has efficient 
eyes, ears and hands. 

What America wants, then, is a set of 
permanent officials who shall be able to 
act as the eyes, ears and hands of the 
Administration. The politicians and 
statesmen will not any the less be the 
brains of the government; but instead of 
having to do work they are unfit for, 
they will be able to give the necessary 
order to the men who are fit. A highly 
paid, highly organized civil service, en- 
dowed in its highest ranks with the 
prestige and honor of the federal judges, 
would be of immense service to the 
States. But though we do not doubt the 
reality of the need, we do not suppose 
that America will ever get the civil 
service we desire to see her obtain. The 
people are too busy, and too much in- 
clined to optimism, to take the trouble 
to adopt the remedy. Nothing but a big 
disaster will make America put her offi- 
cial household in order, and a big dis- 
aster in America is very far off. Be- 
sides, experts are never popular in a new 
country where every man believes that 
he has only to try, to be as good a school- 
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master, or carpenter, or mason, or sailor, 
as any in the land. 





From The London Standard. 
THE TOMB OF OSIRIS. 

from Egypt, the happy hunting- 
ground of archeologists, a discovery is 
now reported which throws all others 
into the shade. The tomb of the god 
Osiris is said to have been identified at 
Abydos, near Luxor. For some years 
the excavators, under scientific guid- 
ance, have been unearthing manu 
scripts of Egyptian lore, and even of 
classic poems written in the fifth cen- 
tury before the Christian era; they have 
brought to light the coffins and bodies, 
the pottery and vases of stone, the per- 
sonal ornaments and sculpture, even 
the household utensils and tools, of peo- 
ple who lived under the earliest dynas- 
ties, and who may have been dead, at 
the very least, five thousand years. 
But, besides these, relics have been 
found, by Prof. Flinders Petrie and 
others associated with him in this work, 
of earlier and ruder peoples who 
wrought their weapons of flint, and 
were seemingly ignorant of the use of 
metals. 

But now, M. Amélineau has been so 
fortunate as to light upon the tomb of 
Osiris—a vault, built of unburned 
bricks, containing a granite cenotaph. 
The former, according to M. Loret, the 
director of the excavations, is ex- 
tremely ancient. He considers the 
granite cenotaph to be later in date— 
perhaps than of Seti I.; but if so, its 
makers have adopted an archaic design, 
or possibly it may be a reproduction of 
the one which originally occupied the 
vault. Of this cenotaph, he states that 
an exact representation may be found 
on the wall of the temple built at Aby- 
dos by the above-named monarch, who 
is also known as Sethos. He was the 


second king of the nineteenth dynasty, 
which began about the middle of the 
fifteenth century before the Christian 
era, and was only equalled by his son, 
Rameses II., as a builder of magnifi- 
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cent structures. On first thoughts, the 
tomb of a deity is not exactly what we 
should expect in connection with one of 
the oid religions. But it has its place 
is the legend of Osiris, and the whole 
story of this divinity is strange and 
perplexing. 

The religion of ancient Egypt was a 
curious blend of polytheism with an un- 
derlying and often much obscured idea 
of monotheism. The former, however, 
dominated in the minds of ordinary 
folk; and among the members of the 
Egyptian Pantheon, according to Lep- 
sius, there were two cycies or systems— 
one representing the learning of Mem- 
phis, the other cf Thebes, the successive 
great capitals of Egypt. The former, 
the group of Ra, he regards as the 
primitive solar group, expressive of the 
most ancient form of Egyptian religion; 
the latter, that of Osiris, was not genea- 
logically connected with it, though in 
process of time the two became fused, 
and Osiris ultimately was identified 
with the sun. Abydos was the centre 
of this extension—it might almost be 
called absorption. It was the successor 
of a still more ancient town, whence 
came Manes, the first king of Egypt and 
the founder of Memphis itself. At Aby- 
dos, then, if anywhere, the tomb of 
Osiris should exist. But what need had 
Osiris of a tomb? Because death was 
an important episode in the history of 
the deity—so important that he is gener- 
ally represented as a mummy, wearing 
the royal cap of Upper Egypt, flanked 
with ostrich plumes. 


New Designs for Ships.—The closing 
years of the century are bringing forth 
many new and strange designs for ships. 


The French roller ship, of which so 
much was expected, must have disap- 
pointed her admirers, for she has as yet 
attained a speed of only six knots; but 
we learn that better results are looked 
forlateron. InItalyavessel of novel con- 
struction is now in progress. Its frame- 
work consists of round wrought-iron 
bars, to which is fixed a close network of 
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The myth of Osiris is the most inter- 
esting, because it is the most human, 
part of Egyptian mythology. It repre- 
sents an incarnation of the divine. 
Stripped from the baser polytheistic as- 
sociations and the grosser forms of the 
legend, Osiris is the good principle, the 
creator, and, like Ra, is engaged in per- 
petual warfare with evil, which, how- 
ever, is near akin to him—his brother or 
his son. Thus the two, Osiris and Set, 
represent light and darkness, the oppos- 
ing principles, whethtr in the physical 
or the moral order. Throughout they 
appear in the sacred books in conflict 
for right and wrong, for the salvation 
or destruction of the soul of man. The 
two divinities engage in combats under 
human forms. Osiris is vanquished, is 
cut to pieces, and submerged in the 
water. Here, then, we have the ortho- 
dox explanation of the tomb. But the 
deity revives again, and his son, Horus, 
takes vengeance on Set, who, however, 
is scotched, not killed. Of the whole 
myth, various explanations, as might 
be expected, have been given, some 
more distinctly solar, others more dis- 
tinctly ethical. But Osiris seems to 
have held a special place in the affec- 
tions of the ancient Egyptians; he was 
“the type of humanity, its struggles, its 
sufferings, its temporary defeat, and its 
final victory.”” The wonders of Luxor 
and Karnak are proverbial, but Thebes 
of the Hundred Gates, if this discovery 
be substantiated, has never disclosed a 
more wonderful relic of the far-off 
olden time. 


iron having meshes of a quarter of an 
inch. Inside and out this network re- 
ceives a coating of fine concrete, which 
finally is rubbed down and polished so 
as to diminish liquid friction. This 
method of construction involves more 
weight in the hull than that attached to 
a wooden ship of the same size, but con- 
siderably less than one plated with 
metal. The result of this new departure 
in shipbuilding will be watched with 
great interest.—Leisure Hour. 





